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THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
The circulation of the Saturvay Review has increased so 


largely as to render it impossible to carry on the publication 
any longer on the premises of Messrs. Joun W. ParkER AND 


“Sox. Those gentlemen, to whom the best thanks of the Proprietors 


are due for their exertions in promoting the interests of the Review, 
have now discontinued their connexion with it; and a new Office 
has been established at No. 39, Southampton-street, Strand, to 
which the Proprietors request that all Advertisements and Com- 
munications may henceforth be addressed. 


As many applications have been made for the entire series of 
the Review from its commencement, it may be convenient to state 
that the Numbers of which the impression is exhausted will be 
shortly reprinted. A few bound copies of Volumes I. and II. 
will also be prepared ; and it is requested that persons desirous 
of obtaining them will intimate their wish without delay to the 
Publisher, at the new Office. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


W* cannot profess to be surprised that the 654 gentle- 
men who have been collected together at so much 
trouble and expense should have harmoniously come to an 
agreement, at the earliest moment, to do nothing. We had 
been so carefully prepared during the past week by daily 
ingenious dissertations in the Ministerial organs, in which 
all the reasons “why not to do it” were studiously set forth, 
that when the QueEn’s Speech at last came out, showing us 
exactly how it was not to be done, the result was just what 
we expected, and we felt that we should almost have been dis-, 
‘appointed if it had been otherwise. When a number of new 
boys first come to school, it is not a bad plan to begin with 
a whole holiday, to show them what a pleasant place it is. 
Lord Patmerston does not wish to be hard upon the 180 
new members at first ; and so, having told them that he shall 
not expect anything of them this year, he good-humouredly 
adds, ‘as he sits down, “ I am not aware that there is anything 
further with which I have to trouble the House at present.” 
Mr. Disraxst has said that the object of the dissolution was 
to waste a year. Certainly, if that was the purpose of the 
Government, they have been most eminently successful in 
carrying it into effect. The history of the campaign of 1857 
ge very much like the well-known exploit of the King 
RANCE :— 


Lord Palmerston, with his four hundred men, 
Marched to the House, and then marched back again. 


With the exception of the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, and a 
measure for punishing fraudulent breaches of trust, it is not 
even proposed to do anything at all. Whether the Cuan- 
CELLOR is likely to be more successful as a law reformer than 
he has hitherto proved remains to be seen. But it is singular 
that, to a professedly Liberal Government, the law is the 
only department of the State which suggests any project 

improvement or reform, while the Ministerial organ tries 
to allay the public impatience which it seems to anticipate 

al assurance that it “ will be surprised if the little para- 
graph concerning Law Reform shall be fully realized.” 
8 certainly not taking too sanguine a view of the 

, bours to be accomplished by the new “working ma- 
jority.” We have known minorities do quite as much. 
But it is one of the advantages of a Liberal Government that 
it gets credit for being willing to do something, and the will 
Ssometimes taken for the deed; whereas a Tory Govern- 
ment is always suspected of wishing to let things alone, and 
% obliged to accomplish something in order to clear its 
ter. When Joe promised his disciples to per- 

m the miracle of walking dry-shod on the Mississippi, he 
commenced the operation by asking the congregation whether 


they had faith that he could accomplish what he had 
undertaken. Having ascertained that they had a 
“general confidence in his Administration,” he inge- 
niously remarked that, as they believed he could do 
it if he chose, that was all that was necessary, and he 
postponed the performance in order that he might not 
seem to cast any doubt on their faith. The reciprocal con- 
fidence between Lord Patmerston and his followers seems 
not less implicit. “If this House,” says the Premier, “ has 
confidence in the Government, they ought to show it by 
exercising forbearance, and by not pressing in this Session 
for any declaration upon particular points in reference to 
representative reform.” But as the House has perfect confi- 
dence in the Government, we really do not see why that is 
not enough by itself. Mr. Rorpucx, indeed, though he ac- 
quiesces in the postponement of Reform, seems to insist upon 
the miracle coming off some day or other. But sufficient unto 
the day is the excuse thereof. In the language of the dis- 
counters, the Reform Bill is “renewed” for the present, and 
who knows what may turn up before it falls due? There 
will be time before next February to cook up a new war in 
the Foreign Office; or, perhaps, our hostilities in China may 
by that time have grown to dimensions which will engross 
the whole attention of Parliament. Who knows but that 
the next Session may open with a motion by Mr. Rorsuck 
for a Committee on the state of the army before Canton, or 
that the House of Commons may not be occupied in holding a 
court-martial on General AsupurnHaMand Admiral Szymour? 
It may be very wise and right that the discussion on 
Parliamentary Reform should not be commenced in the 
present Session, but the reason given for.deferring the 
subject seenis to us singular, and somewhat. inconclusive. 
We are told that “ discussion begun in one Session and con- 
tinued to another could only unsettle the minds of men, and 
give rise to anticipations which would embarrass those who 
on a future occasion might have to propose measures to the 
House.” But it seems to us a matter of course that when 
people have made up their minds—as the Government 
announce they have made up theirs—to an organic change 
(though they don’t exactly know what) in the Constitution, 
both they themselves and other people should feel somewhat 
“unsettled.” Lord Patmerston very justly and somewhat 
naively observes that, if the Government were fixed to any- 
thing, it “might lead afterwards to embarrassment if the 
result should not coincide with the expectations excited.” 
But when all discussion of the question is deprecated by 
the Minister, for fear of “unsettling the minds of men”— 
and when, at the same time, the principal Ministerial organ 
justifies the Government in doing nothing because the minds 
of men are not yet sufficiently unsettled—between the two 
the prospects of Reform seem to be somewhat precarious. 
Surely if, as we are daily taught, it will be the fault of 
the country, and not of the Government, should nothing be 
done, the sooner the mind of the country is unsettled w 
to the acting point the better. And if the Government is 
to follow, not to lead, public opinion, the “serious and 
anxious consideration” of the Cabinet ought to be preceded 
by the “ full and deliberate consideration” of the people. 
- After so many good reasons for not giving any pledge at 
all, it might perhaps have been better to have justified the 
reasoning by not giving one in fact. However, Lord 
PALMERSTON must be allowed to know his own business 
best ; and he assures us that “he is confident that at the 
beginning of the next Session he will be able to propose to_ 
Parliament some measure which will be calculated to ‘satisfy 
the just expectation of any parties, and to correct any 
defects which may exist in the present Reform Act, 
as well as to admit to the franchise those classes of 
persons who at present are excluded from it.” The first 
clause in the definition of the proposed measure gives 
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us a considerable difficulty. It is “to be calculated to 
give satisfaction to any parties.” Who the “parties” are, 
or what is to be the nature of the “satisfaction,” is not 
hg clear. Ig the word “parties” in this passage used 
in its political and Parliamentary sense? And is it meant 
that the measure is to give satisfaction equally to the 
gentlemen who act with Mr. Disraett and to those who sit 
with Mr. Roesucx? Or was the Premier more careful to 
affect the English style of the seconder of the Address 
than that of Dr. Jounson—employing the word in the 
sense which it bears in the vocabulary of Mr. Diakens, 
and of the fancy? In this view of the passage, the 
“judicious bottle-holder” may be supposed to offer, on 
behalf of his Government, a prospect of satisfaction to any 
“parties” who may post their money. We confess we are 
compelled to leave the text, which seems to us incurably 
corrupt, much as we found it. Perhaps, after all, it may be 
West Riding English, for Mr. Roesuck seemed to under- 
stand and be perfectly satisfied with it. The last section of 
the pledge is, however, large enough to cover everything. 
The “measure” is not only to correct the defects of the 
present Reform Act, but “to admit to the franchise those 
classes of persons who at present are excluded from it.” The 
advocates of universal suffrage ask no more. We must 
remark, by the way, that the Premier is silent on the sub- 
ject of disfranchisement. We should like to be informed 
whether a disfranchising clause and schedule are in contem- 
plation, and, if so, how far they are to extend ? 

The whole scene of the opening of the new Parliament 
was irresistibly comical. It would have been more enjoyable 
if one did not feel that it was a pity that the public should be 
made to laugh at the governing body of the country. We don’t 
profess to be less fond of fun than our neighbours, but we do 
wish that Parliament was a little less funny than it is under 
its present manager. During the impeachment of Hastinas, 
Sumerian had to bring forward a charge which was to 
be supported by documentary evidence. When he came 
to the House of Lords he had never read the papers, so he 
opened an imaginary case. The CHanceLior called for 
the documents, which, it is needless to say, were not 
forthcoming. His bag, it was said, had been mislaid. The 
Manager still proceeded in his invective, and advanced 
new charges—the CHANCELLOR again called for the papers. 
Fresh expresses were despatched to seek for the missing 
bag. Mr. Fox grew uneasy at the accident which had 
befallen his friend’s papers, and proposed to MicHaer. 
AnceLto Taytor to go and look for the bag. But 
Micuart ANGELO, who was in the secret, whispered to Fox 
in a tone of indescribable humour, “ Why, the man has no 
bag!” As we listened to the “opening” of the First Minister 
of the Crown on Thursday night, we could not help repeat- 
ing to ourselves, “ Why, the man has no bag ;” and we felt 
almost ashamed that we ourselves, in common with all the 
rest of the world, thought it only a capital joke. 


MORE MANIFEST DESTINY. 


BOUT a year ago, an affray at Panama resulted in the 
death of some American citizens who were travelling 
across the Isthmus. After all the investigation which has 
taken place, it is difficult to ascertain who were the real 
aggressors, though of course the Cabinet of Washington 
laid the whole blame on the people of Granada, and insisted 
on rather hard terms, by way of compensation, from a State 
too feeble to offer any real resistance. The quarrel which 
smouldered under President Pierce has, however, been fanned 
into a flame by his successor; and the last accounts are that 
hostilities are imminent, and areto be carried on with the whole 
available force of the American navy. The anticipations of 
the patriotic press of New York and Washington extend to 
the ultimate acquisition of the territory in which the offence 
was committed. We are promised a repetition of the 
formula of the Mexican war—first conquest, and then 
purchase ; and no secret is made of the hope that the present 
troubles may lead to the seizure of the Isthmus, and then to 
its formal acquisition for the use of the United States. We 
hope that much of this language may prove to be mere 
Yankee bombast ; for it is certain that if the appropria- 
tion of the line of communication between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific is seriously contemplated by Mr. BucHanan, 
much more formidable difficulties will soon arise between 
England and America than those which have been scarcely 
yet patched up on the subject of Ruatan and the Mosquito 


savages. If the occupation of a worthless island far oy 
at sea was a reasonable ground of jealousy to one of the 
parties to the Crayron-BuLwer treaty, it will hardly 
expected that the seizure of the very strip of land Which 
has already oceasioned so much diplomatic acerbity jj 
be regarded with indifference. 

We have never sympathised with the extreme jeal 
which the expansion of the United States has excited in th, 
minds of some English politicians. We like to see th 
Empire of the West grow in strength ; and as often as it cay 
be done without violation of international rights or da 
to the general interests of the civilized world, we can eye, 
rejoice when new territories are won from inferior races 
the higher energy and civilization of our own kinsmeg, 
There are only two limits which we would desire to im 
on the “manifest destiny” principle. One is, that it should 
not be carried out by encouraging piratical expeditions, and 
thus destroying the regard for legality which, in gpite of 
many occasional acts of aggression, has been steadily obtaip. 
ing increased influence in the affairs of nations. The other, 
and the most important, restriction which ought to be im. 
posed on the annexation of new territory by the United 
States, is one which every maritime State is interested jp 
enforcing. Wherever else the American eagle may alight, 
it must keep religiously aloof from territory which Nature 
has marked out as the common highway of the world, and 
the neutrality of which has been recognised by solem 
treaties. Manifest destiny may swallow up as many islands 
as it pleases. It may assert its sway over the continent 
of South America. It may even get possession of Cuba, 
if it can do so fairly, and we should not feel ourselves 
bound to protest very loudly. But the road from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific must be free to all nations. Any 
State which attempts to appropriate to itself the Isthmus 
of Panama throws out a challenge, not merely to the petty 
Governments of Central America, but to every country 
of the civilized world. Old experience has taught w 
that the highways of commerce cannot safely be lef 
in the keeping of a single great Power. Russia wa 
bound by the Treaty of Vienna to maintain the fre 
navigation of the Danube in the interests of Europe. Every 
one knows how the pledge was fulfilled ; and it was not the 
least valuable clause of the treaty of peace that transferred 
the custody of the mouths of the river to a neutral Commis 
sion, and placed the navigation under the direct protection 
of all the great Powers. Even such an amount of control a 
was exercised by Denmark over the passage of the Sound 
has long been regarded with jealousy, and by no country 
more than by the United States; and very considerable cost 
has been voluntarily incurred for the sake of opening up this 
channel to the Baltic ports. It is always, of course, difficult 
to get rid of prescriptive rights, however injurious they may 
be to the world at large ; but it may fairly be said that the 
object which has in modern times been prosecuted by all 
Governments more steadily and more successfully than any 
other, has been the removal of obstructions and monopolies, 
whether territorial or preseriptive, which have interfered 
with the free transit of the merchandize of all the world 
It would be strange if nations which have struggled 
stoutly against long-established evils of this kind, should, 
without remonstrance, suffer what is likely to become the 
most important road on the face of the globe to fall into the 
hands of the first of the leading Powers which chooses to 
fasten a quarrel upon the insignificant States by which itis 
at present held. It would be stranger still if England, 
which has so far foreseen the possible result as to enter 
into a mutual self-denying treaty with the United States 
to secure the independence and neutrality of the inter 
oceanic passage, should be content to see the principle of 
that treaty set at nought by a permanent occupation of any 
portion of the Isthmus of Panama. 

If the Zines were anything but the Jimes, it might be 
thought strangest of all that the journal which has habitually 
received every rumour of American aggression with loud de 

nunciation and stinging sarcasm, should change its tone at once 
when the Union threatens to absorb the narrow neck of land 
which we are especially interested in preserving from the & 
clusive dominion of any considerable Power. “The only point, 
we are told, “involved in the present quarrel between 
States and Granada is the country immediately about the 
Isthmus.” As well might a man congratulate himself that 
though his house had been robbed, the only room which 
been entered was that which contained his plate and his strong 
box. The Times derives great satisfaction from the 
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that the Government of Washington will confine its ambition 
to the perfect security of its route to the Pacific, and that it 
yill probably for the present desire nothing more than to sub- 
ute its own authorities for those which have been found 
ineffectual at the Isthmus. We are even told that, if the 
United States will eschew the path of Pizarro, and keep 
out of the heart of South America, we shall have little reason 
to regret the change of authority at the Isthmus, and need 
only desire that it should take place as soon as possible. We 
cannot account for this singular view of a most threatening 
transaction, except on the hypothesis that “ manifest destiny” 
at last, in its onward march, succeeded in annexing 
inting House-square. If American filibusters were to rival 
PizaRRO, or any other ruffians, and proceed to absorb the 
whole expanse of South America beyond the Isthmus, com- 
merce and civilization would probably gain by the trans- 
action. But it is incomprehensible how any one can think 
it small matter that a route which saves many thousand 
miles of sea should be held under the lock and key of a 
‘Power which, whatever its other virtues may be, is not very 
liberal in its policy to rival commercial countries. Nor 
ig it altogether unimportant that a permanent occupation 
of the territory in question would be a direct violation of 
the Crayron-BuLwer treaty. It may be that the accepted 
definition of the term Central America does not include 
the State of Granada ; but there is fortunately a clause in 
the Convention which declares that its object was to estab- 
lish a general principle independent of any particular route, 
and that it had especial reference to the inter-oceanic commu- 
nication by way of Panama, which it is the alleged object of 
the proposed expedition to reduce under the exclusive 
dominion of the United States. 
Statesmen at Washington must understand the bearing 
of this question as well as our own; and notwithstand- 
ing some uneasy recollections of the Ostend Manifesto, 
we cannot think that Mr. Bucuanan will venture on so 
violent an outrage of international right as the perma- 
nent occupation of the line of transit across the Isthmus. 
Unquestionably, America is entitled to exact reparation 
for any wrong which Granada may have done to her 
citizens; but the mode of compulsion and the nature of the 
punishment cannot be made to include an assumption of 
territorial dominion, without a palpable violation of the 
principle which the States have already sanctioned, of keep- 
ing the road from sea to sea sacred from foreign invasion, 
ad free alike to all the world. Probably the Cabinet of 
Washington will disclaim any intention of doing more than 
restoring order by a temporary intervention. If so, it is 
to be hoped that the pledge will be better kept than is usual 
with such promises. It was just in this way that the French 
laid the foundation of their colony in Algeria ; and with 
such a warning before them, we trust that the vigilance of 
our own Government will not be lulled to sleep by any 
plausible excuses for prolonging so serious a cause for 
anxiety and suspicion as the occupation of the Granadian 
territory. Even if there be no present idea of annexation, 
the despatch of a hostile force to such a quarter is cha- 
tacteristic of the recklessness with which American Ministers 
ae apt to plunge into complications abroad as a relief from 
Jet more unmanageable complications at home. 


THE MANCHESTER MEN. 


F we were asked to suggest a fair practical test by which 
to judge of the character of living politicians, we should 
certainly seek it in the general estimate formed of them by 
opponents. Tried by this standard, there are few 
‘mong contemporary public men who would occupy a 
er rank than those whom, rather from habit than 

m any particular propriety in the designation, we call 
nchester men. Rarely have politicians retired from 

the Parliamentary stage attended by so general an expression 
of respect and esteem as that which Mr. Coppen and Mr. 
wenT have received, in “a moment of discouragement and 
t,” from those who were most opposed to the ideas 
tnd principles by which their careers were guided. It is 
that, among the vulgar herd who know no virtue but 
roe and with whom failure alone constitutes a crime, a 
l of exultation has been raised at the temporary defeat 
men whose solid merits they are wholly incapable of 
‘rstanding, and by whose stubborn honesty they feel 
self'seeking sycophancy rebuked. The flatterers of 

*t, the hangers-on of the Treasury Bench, the parasites 


of the press, gather like obscene birds to prey upon a carcase 
which is not by any means so dead as they suppose. But 
no such ignoble enmity towards the victims of a transient 
ostracism is felt by that portion of the community whose 
applause deserves to be valued, and whose censure is justly 
felt as a reproach. Party spirit too often distorts the judg- 
ment, and the voice of justice is drowned in the din of 
political strife ; but among a free people there will never be 
wanting those who love— 
The brave man’s latest steps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts and dignify disgrace. 

Upon most of the questions which have agitated the public 
mind since the settlement of the Corn-law controversy, we 
rank ourselves among the opponents of the views embraced 
by the Manchester school. It is for this reason that we are 
anxious, while claiming a right to criticise what seem to us 
to have been their errors, to bear our testimony to those 
qualities which have won for them so remarkable a position 
in the face of an avowedly hostile public opinion. The dis- 
tinctions to which men attain are as various as their cha- 
racters. We find statesmen who are followed without 
being respected, and politicians who are respected without 
being followed. Sometimes we hear chanted the praises 
of “lucky” Ministers—at other times we are told of “safe” 
men, or men of “tact.” Again, there are good debaters, 
men of business, and the like eligible materials for the 
construction of squeezable Governments. But the Man- 
chester men were eminently men of courage; and of 
all qualities, this—at least in the domain of politics—is 
the rarest in the present day. Nothing proves more 
clearly the absence of this virtue than the grossness of 
the counterfeits which pass muster in its place. Courage 
does not consist in swaggering where there is no danger, and 
retreating before the first shadow of opposition. Yet people 
seem almost to have come to believe that he who talks 
the biggest is the bravest man, and to see manliness and for- 
titude only in those who never exposed either their popularity 
or their interests in defence of an opinion, and whose tactics 
consist in abandoning the field to the enemy without a blow. 
This, at least, was not the sort of courage displayed 
by the Manchester men. Their bravery was of a less 
fashionable kind—they had opinions for which, right or 
wrong, they were ready to sacrifice their popularity, and 
with it all the grand objects of a legitimate ambition. 
Had we known them only in their character of Corn-law 
repealers, we should have but scanty means of testing the 
qualities of their minds. In the Free-trade struggle, they 
were on the winning side, and were impelled by the popu- 
lar gale—it was as easy to be a triumphant Leaguer in 1845 
as to be a successful War Minister in 1855. It requires 
very little force of character to sail with the wind abaft the 
beam—it is when the current of public opinion begins to 
set in a direction contrary to his own convictions that the 
real qualities of the political seaman begin to be tried. 
Then is the time to see whether he will hold his course or 
run before the gale. 


It may sometimes be wise for a statesman to yield to the 
force of circumstances, and not to insist on an inopportune 
conviction. Such a condition of things has often arisen, and 
may arise again. But when we see a politician habitually 
taking up and laying down his opinions, adopting and dis- 
carding a policy, according to the set of the popular cur- 
rent at the moment, we shall not be far wrong in charac- 
terising him as a political impostor who trades on the credu- 
lity and the passions of the public which he flatters and 
betrays. On the other hand, when we find a man who, 
having formed a definite opinion, adheres to it, and is willi 
to risk something in its defence—who is neither allured by 
ambition nor deterred by the fear of unpopularity from 
urging that which he believes to be right, or resisting what 
he knows to be wrong—we may or may not feel confidence 
in the correctness of his judgment, but we honour him as 
being in the true sense of the word, a courageous politician. 
It is because Messrs. Brigut and CoBpen have offered in 
their public career eminent examples of this rare political 
virtue that they have conquered the respect of those who 
least sympathize with their views. In one sense of the 
term, these men were professedly “demagogues ”"—i. e., 
they founded their position on their influence with the 
people. But they had none of the vices usually attri- 
buted to demagoguism. They were neither the flatterers 
nor the slaves of the public. They were demagogues 
rather of the school of Perictes than of CiEon— 
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they rode the waters of public life like ships which had a 
course to steer and a freight to carry, not like the worth- 
less cork which dances on the waves by its own levity when 
the nobdlest fleets go down. Vitality is not always a proof 
of worth—politicians, like other men, may commit the error 
propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. In these days of poli- 
tical empiricism, when it seems to be regarded as the su- 
preme test of wisdom to excogitate a good cry, it is no 
small loss to the country to miss in the House of Com- 
mons two men who had the honesty to avow definite 
opinions and the courage to defend them. 

Mr. Brigur and Mr. Coppen had another quality which, 
though not so rare as political courage, is still remarkable 
enough when joined to great intellectual powers and natu- 
rally ambitious temperaments. They have earned for them- 
selves an unimpeached reputation for disinterestedness. We 
do not wish to countenance for a moment the vulgar idea 
that desire of office and power necessarily springs from an 
unworthy motive. Office ought to be the aim of every 
politician who has ideas to realize and convictions to 
enforce. There are few more worthless patriots than those 
who can exist only in the atmosphere of opposition, and who 
shrink from the responsibilities of power from a sense of 
their own want of purpose. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the faculties and characters of the Manchester men were 
never brought to the test of official life ; but this was the 
fault of others, and not of themselves. At the time when 
Lord Joun Russett put Mr. Vernon Smitn into his Cabinet, 
he offered some subaltern place to Mr. Conpzey. We 
think that the man who had brought about the repeal of 
the Corn-Laws was right to reject so insolent a proposition. 
This, we believe, was the only offer of office ever made to 
any member of this important section in the House of 
Commons. It fell through, as it had probably been in- 
tended to do by its authors. Whether the Manchester 
men could have made office subservient to the carrying out 
of their own principles, we have no means of judging ; but 
it is no slight praise, in these days, to say of them that they 
never made their principles subservient to the acquisition of 
office. 

We certainly do not mean to assert that these men had 
no political failings. With all the respect which we feel for 
their characters, we are bound to say that, in our judgment, 
their views were very often limited, narrow, and one-sided. 
They had the disadvantage of entering public life at an age 
when the mind is already mature; and their opinions 
were necessarily much shaped and circumscribed by the 
restricted sphere to which their intellect, in its more 
plastic days, had been confined. They were Manchester 
men before they became English legislators. Of course, 
we do not mean that they intentionally took partial and 
prejudiced views of national questions ; but they estimated 
public interests too much in the spirit of the foolish shepherd 
who supposed that Rome was like the neighbouring market 
town. Mr. Bricut, indeed, by a laborious self-education, 
had to a great extent remedied in himself this defect; and 
the fact is one of the signs of that indomitable energy 
and inherent genius which showed his powers to be of the 
highest order. The wonderful growth of his mind, and the 
boldness with which he enfranchised himself from the tram- 
mels of early prejudices, gave promise of a great career, whose 
premature close, by a mysterious visitation, is one of the 
most lamentable events in our recent political history. Mr. 
CospEN, with less grasp of intellect and inferior powers of 
oratory, nevertheless achieved an extraordinary influence 
in the House of Commons by his singular simplicity and 
earnestness. His logic was generally sound, and his 
temper always admirable. The letters which have ap- 
peared from him in the course of the past week, in 
answer to addresses sympathizing in his defeat, are excel- 
lent examples of that good-humoured honesty which 
belongs to his disposition. Such a man is not easily extin- 
guished in this country ; and when he returns to the House 
of Commons no one will receive a heartier welcome. We 
wish we could entertain equal confidence in the restoration 
to the public of the brilliant energies and powerful intellect 
of Mr. Bricut. In him Parliament has lost one of its aptest 
scholars and brightest ornaments, and these are not times 
in which such losses are easily repaired. The great danger 
to our institutions is to be looked for in the deterioration 
of the character and abilities of the representative body. 
It may be very convenient for an Administration to rule 
with undisputed sway over submissive mediocrities ; but if 
the standard of ability in the House of Commons should 


ever be permanently degraded in public estimation, the ej 
of Parliamentary Government will not be far off. The gy}, 
stitution of Porrers and Turners for Bricuts and Conny 
is not a process which will bear indefinite extension, 


HOW THEY DO IT IN AMERICA. 


VISIT to New York would be a good specific for 

who, like the Administrative Reformers, are unable ) 
see that some little clumsiness in the working of the State 
machine is the price we pay for our political freedon, 
Englishmen, travelling in the United States, are someting 
considerably surprised by the language which Americans yy 
about their fundamental institution of universal suffrage, an 
its effects on the general Government ; but the opinions 
entertain upon all matters of administrative arrangement ar 
fur more startling. Every inhabitant of the city of Ney 
York seems, for example, to hold as necessary axioms that , 
municipality never renders any service to the public, anj 
that money levied in municipal taxes is spent, as a matter of 
course, on political corruption. New York is more hj 
taxed than Paris, the best administered city in the worl: 
and yet New York, it seems, cannot properly be said to be 
administered at all, In the last twelve months, the New 
Yorkers, without much astonishment, have seen streets which 
begin nowhere and lead nowhere, paved, macadamized, and 
lighted five several times. After each completion of the 
work, the contractor has retired from business with 
competency, his performance has been quietly taken to pieces, 
and a new contractor has been let in with exactly the same 
result. Everybody employed in and by the Corporation 
grows rich with fabulous rapidity. The Mayor is comfortable 
for life, the Aldermen become capitalists, the very lamp 
lighters have the fortune of ALappiy. But the notion of 
doing any work for the money, is regarded as positively 
monstrous. Quite recently, this peculiar view of public duty 
received a curious illustration. In the frightful climate of 
New York, it is of the first importance that the masses of 
snow which accumulate in the streets should be removed on 
the setting in of the spring-thaws, or else the city become 
a slough, and all communication is stopped for days or eveu 
weeks. Large sums of money are therefore paid by the Cor- 
poration for cleansing the roadways; but even the office of 
scavenger has lately come to be considered a reward of 
political service, and the new appointees have naturally 
argued that handling a broom or shovel would be earning 
their salaries twice over. The consequences of their acting 
upon this conclusion were so serious, that an enterprising 
volunteer started some colossal sweeping-machines, to relieve 
the New Yorkers from their difficulty. But the political 
scavengers rose in a body, and pulled the obnoxious engines 
to pieces, 

The immediate cause of this state of things is the character 
of the power which is dominant in New York. The cityis 
ruled by an organized despotism of Celts. It was always 
a stronghold of the Northern Democratic party, and the 
strength of the Democrats has always lain in the number 
of Irish suffrages which they could command. But since the 
famine year, the increasing wave of emigration has beet 
constantly depositing a larger sediment in the Atlantic 
cities, while the whole Irish community has been drava 
closer together by the instinct of resistance to the attacks of 
the Know-nothings. The “Irish vote” of New York hast 
last become a very great and very extraordinary power, not 
only in the city, but in the State to which it belong, 
and even in the Federation. Many thousand Irishmen, 
banded together in departments and sections, follow with 
implicit obedience the orders which emanate from the Cer 
tral Democratic Committee in Tammany Hall, and at every 
one of the innumerable elections which make up ! 
American system, they vote in one compact mass for the lists 
of names handed to them by their directors. An organization 
like this can only be kept effective by an equitable division 
of the spoils which it produces among leaders and followers 
The chiefs of the New York Democrats reserve to the 
the richer prizes which are in the patronage of the Feder 
Government at Washington—to their Irish allies they allot 
the numerous petty offices which their complete com 
the municipality enables them to dispose of. So long 48 the 
effect of the bargain was merely to give to the Irish colosy 
a monopoly of gaugerships and small clerkships, it passed as § 
matter of course ; but of late, theincreasing number of Irish 
at New York, their more abject poverty, and the expans® 
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ness which always characterizes the Celtic appetite for office, 
have caused these alien Democrats to intrude themselves, on 
the ground of political service, into posts too meanly paid to 
have been claimed hitherto by anything but merit. We 
have already stated that the scavengers of New York are 

itical placemen. ‘The other day, nearly the whole of 
the policemen were dismissed in a body, and Irishmen, 
raw from Donnybrook, installed in their room. It is need- 
Jess to say that the public order and comfort did not gain 
by these arrangements; but as Irishmen, even when nearest 
astate of nature, may be supposed capable to some extent 
of sweeping streets and arresting thieves, at least a semblance 
of efficiency might be looked for from the new functionaries. 
But, unfortunately, there is a class of Irish immigrants 
who act as subaltern managers of the Democratic con- 
federacy, and these insist on being advanced to some- 
thing more beneficial than a policeman’s staff. They are 
men of such a stamp that to place them in a situation 
-of responsibility or trust is worse than mockery. When 
the purification of the police force had been completed, 
it turned out that among the new sergeants and inspectors 
were the keepers of the worst-famed houses in New York. 
It may be imagined that undetected crime has not much to 
fear from these gentlemen. Indeed, even detected crime is 
the safer for these Irish promotions. A dreadful murder 
recently startled New York. It seems certain, however, 
that the suspected murderess, Mrs. CunNINGHAM, stands a 
fair chance of being acquitted, through the mismanagement of 
the inquest by the coroner, an Irishman, elevated by the vote of 
his countrymen to an office for which he was wholly unfitted. 
The public appeared really roused by this last proof of the 
recklessness with which its interests were sacrificed ; but, in 
answer to a chorus of objurgation, the principal Irish news- 
paper only remarked, that Coroner ConotLy was the son of 
agentleman educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and could 
himself construe Greek with the best of his assailants. 

This curious system of mismanagement appears at last to 
have reached a crisis. The Irish mercenaries of the Demo- 
cratic party voted of course for Mr. BucHANAN at the recent 
Presidential election ; but their influence is confined to the 
city of New York, and the rest of the State is vehemently 
Republican. Irritated by an opposition which had threatened 
tocompromise Colonel Fremont’s chances of carrying the 
State, the Republicans, who command a majority in both 
branches of the Legislature at Albany, have at last in- 

on behalf of the misgoverned citizens of New 
York city, and have passed an enactment by which its 
Charter is revised, and a large part of the functions of the 
Corporation transferred to permanent Commissioners. But 
the leeches who feed on the municipality are not easily 
detached. The Mayor and Aldermen positively refuse to 
surrender their privileges. They have locked up the city 
archives, possessed themselves of the city treasure, and given 
orders to all their subordinates, including the police force, 
to refuse obedience to the nominees of the Legislature. We 
wait the receipt of further intelligence to inform us of the 
result of this grotesque coup d’état. 


ADVICE GRATIS. 


" _— what did the world say to your paradoxes ?” asked 
the Vicar of Wakefield of his son. “The world 

said nothing at all to my paradoxes, sir.” And what will 
the representatives of the people say to your letter, Mr. 
Rosertson Guapstone? Weare afraid the answer will not 
be more flattering. It is certainly very hard that a gentle- 
man who can speak, ex cathedrd, on every topic under the 
sun should fail to make any impression on the stubborn race 
of legislators whom he condescends to assist ; and yet we 
cannot encourage him to hope that his patriotic efforts will 
prove successful. All the learning and wisdom of the Liver- 
pool Financial Reformers or Reformer, as the case may be, 
will scarcely avail to change the course of a single member 
of Parliament. And yet what a mass of instruction Mr. 
Ropertson GLapsTonE has condensed into a single letter! 
rical and constitutional subjects, financial principles 

and administrative details, the prerogative of the Crown, 
the dowry of a Princess, the virtues of economy, and the 
evils of midnight sittings, are handled with equal confi- 
dence and authority by this universal teacher. We had 
imagined, in our superficial way, that the Financial Reform 
tion of Liverpool merely represented an obsolete 

craze on the question of direct taxation, But Mr. R. Guap- 


STONE has set us right. He and his friends, if he have any, 
are, it seems, “a body of loyal subjects and good citizens 
banded together for the purpose of enforcing by all consti- 
tutional means sound economy and equitable taxation, and 
yielding to none in the sincerity of their desire to uphold the 
true honour and dignity of the Crown in conjunction with 
the general welfare of the people.” As the President of this 
important council observes in his letter, these are motives the 
excellence of which everybody must admit. But we confess 
to some difficulty in understanding the next paragraph of his 
exordium, which informs us that it would be an insult to the 
representatives of the people to offer an apology for what 
Mr. R. GLApstone himself admits may perhaps be thought an 
unusual and intrusive address. Be this as it may, we think 
Liverpool may rest tranquil in the full assurance that the 
House of Commons will not be moved to the resentment 
which Mr. Roperrsoy GLADSTONE is so anxious to deprecate. 
No one quarrels with a sermon, however impertinent he may 
think it; and even the stringency of Liverpool eloqaence 
will scarcely induce Parliament to put the didactic letter of 
the great Financial discoverer into the hands of the common 
hangman for purification by fire. 

There is plenty of hard hitting, it is true, in this political 
sermon ; and if honourable gentlemen could only be got to 
care about it at all, there is no saying how they might wince 
under the lash of their censor. Mr, R. Guapstone has evidently 
read the incomparable letters of Halitansin Sicco, and has done 
his very best to make his homily loud. Spurceon cou!d not 
be more emphatic. He begins by this conciliatory address 
to the gentlemen whom he desires to convert :—‘“ You have 
been deputed by about one-thirtieth part of the population 
to legislate for the whole’—an unanswerable reason, by the 
way, why they should be instructed in their duties by a 
Liverpool worthy who has been deputed by nobody to speak 
for himself. The British constitution, in the abstract, fares 
no better than the representatives of the people themselves ; 
and we read with shame and grief that it is “little better 
than a fanciful abstraction which adds mockery and insult 
to injustice.” What the country would do if it had not 
“the body of loyal subjects banded together” at Liverpool 
to fall back upon, we are at a loss to imagine. It would be 
in vain to struggle for redress at the hustings while “the 
great marts of commerce are put on a level with insignificant 
boroughs, the representation of which is as much saleable 
property as houses and lands, horses and cattle.” 

But this is not the worst aspect of affairs at the present 
crisis. “All our fine constitutional theories are rapidly 
resolving themselves into a despotism, all the more odious 
because veiled under the pretence of representative institu- 
tions and constitutional Government.” Is not this fearful 
state of things enough to rouse our representatives to action, 
and preserve Mr. R. Guapstonr’s letter from oblivion? We 
don’t, indeed, exactly know what our fine constitutional 
theories are, though no doubt they are something well worth 
preserving. But we are afraid that, with Mr. R. GLapstone’s 
definition of them, we shall have to leave them in abeyance 
a little longer. Here is one of them :—“ All men are bound 
to obey the laws, because they have had a voice in making 
them.” If so, it is quite clear that a rol. or 5/. franchise, or 
even household or educational suffrage, would not bring us 
much nearer to the realization of this wonderful theory. 
Universal suffrage—or “manhood” suffrage at the very least 
—will be necessary to justify a sentence of imprisonment on 
the unrepresented gentleman who walks into your plate closet _ 
in the dead of night. Laws affecting women and children 
will even then be unconstitutional; and as matters stand 
at present, it ought to be a good plea to an indictment 
for murder that the revising barrister had struck the 
name of the criminal off the county register. Well may 
Mr. Rogertson GLADSTONE say, in his telling style, that 
there is “a yawning gulf to be bridged over” between 
his theory and existing practice. But the preacher is 
as subtle as he is powerful; and he has backed up his 
appeal to our constitutional principles by a sly stimulant to 
the sense of dignity of the House of Commons. Men who 
have got seats may perhaps be indifferent to the obligation 
of improving the representation—though, if we may venture 
to differ from Mr. R. GuapsTone, we are disposed to hope 
that the House of Commons which has just been returned 
will do its duty in the matter of Reform. But what mem- 
ber of Parliament can fail to be moved by the revelation 
that the privileges of the House are less respected by the 
Crown than they were in the good old days of the Henrys, 
Ricuarps, and Epwarps? Which of the 180 new mem- 
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bers will not be fired with indignation when he learns 
that the last House of Commons has abused its power 
over the public purse in a manner which would not have 
been tolerated in « parish vestry or a municipal corpora- 
tion? This is rather strong, coming as it does from Liver- 
pool, and considering how the ill-gotten shipping dues 
of that borough are expended; and there must have been 
a terrible amount of iniquity in the last Parliament to 
deserve so damaging a comparison. But Parliamentary 
neglect in the superintendence of the finance of the coun- 
try is nothing to what goes on after the votes have been 
taken and the appropriations made. “ All the checks and 
counter-checks are deliberately set at nought; official per- 
sonages intended to be bound by them have the hardihood 
to denounce them as cumbrous and impracticable ; the comp- 
troller of the exchequer controls nothing; the paymaster 
pays nobody; and, in short, the country is completely at the 
mercy not only of the Lords of the Treasury, but of subordi- 
nate functionaries, who deal pretty much as they please with 
the public money.” 

Now, why is it that no one will pay the smallest heed to 
all these alarming indications of the ruin of the country! It 
is not exactly because there is no foundation at all for Mr. 
Rozgertson Guapstone’s lively denunciations. It is per- 
fectly true that Parliamentary reform is wanted, though the 
true constitutional theory is not quite so absurd, nor the 
actual practice quite so flagrant, as it pleases the “ band of loyal 
subjects” to picture them. It is undeniable that the Persian 
war has been begun and carried on without the leave of 
the House of Commons asked and obtained; and yet the 
rule of Vicrorta seems to us less arbitrary than the despo- 
tism of the Henrys and Epwarps, to whom Mr. R. GLApsToNE 
so fondly looks back. It is no less certain that the ma- 
chinery provided for the appropriation of public money 
according to the votes does not always work in the grooves 
provided for it; but it is equally true that, if the forms 
are occasionally distorted, the money always does go into the 
intended channels, and that if we really are at the mercy of 
officials, as we are told, the officials are very merciful indeed, 
and decline to avail themselves of the anomalous power they 
possess. If Mr. Ropertson GiapsTone can take, as well as 
give advice, we would suggest for his consideration, that 
members of Parliament are not partial to fustian, and that 
the reform of acknowledged defects in the machinery of 
representation, or of Parliament itself, is rather hindered 
than promoted by childish exaggerations. Will he allow us 
to add, that a gentleman who is not especially called upon to 
preach at all would show both modesty and gvod sense by 
avoiding the “ loud” style which is so strongly recommended 
by one at least of our contemporaries? 


EXETER HALL ON THE CHINESE WAR. 
W E have already remarked upon the change which has 


come over one of the prevailing schools of religious 
teaching. ‘The early Evangelicals were remarkable for their 
zeal in the general cause of humanity, and it is undeniable 
that they fairly enough represented the large broad features 
which characterize Christianity. They headed the anti- 
slavery agitation, and helped to “strike the fetters from 
benighted Africa”—they were the first, in the institution 
of Sunday Schools, to recognise the Church’s special mission 
to the poor—and certainly, in their general estimate of the 
Gospel, they did not forget that it was a message of peace. 
But success has not only secularized Evangelicism—it has 
gone far to dechristianize it, and, which is perhaps a greater 
sin in the eyes of some of its votaries, to Romanize it. Ex- 
tremes meet, and Exeter Hall now echoes the old watch- 
words of Rome. The sword is a blessing if it opens up a 
path to the missionary. The Record and the (/nivers are at 
one in their estimate of the Chinese war; and it is re- 
markable that the Ultra-montane newspaper and the May 
meetings are the only quarters in which a sanctimonious 
satisfaction is expressed at the recourse to arms. So that 
the Christian ark is floated into China, it appears to be 
deemed immaterial whether or not it be in blood. Here is 
the Lord Bishop of Vicrorta’s resolution, moved at the 
Church Missionary Meeting on Tuesday last :— 
That this meeting, while it would express its deep concern at the late 
manifestation of a fanatical and sanguinary spirit among the revolutionary 
party in China, and also at the infraction of peace at Canton, as well as the 


ate events in Turkey and Persia, would nevertheless remember that the God 


of nations has often in the history of missions overruled the darkest pro- 


yidences for the furtherance of His truth, and would cherish the hope that 
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will y i ; 
to bear fruit, and the wrath of man 
Governments subservient to the entrance of Gospel light. 7 
And then the Bishop went on “earnestly to h 
nothing would induce Lord bs 
Mantchoo dynasty, or in any way to check and discoy 
the Tax Prine revolution, which he believed was destined 
Providence to work out the redemption of that great 
Empire.” 

All this gives rise to serious reflections. The theory that 
“the wrath of man is made subservient to the entrance of 
Gospel light,” seems to us in direct contradiction to a certain 
text, which says that “the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.” But, at any rate, this was just the 
view which led to all the barbarities committed by the 
Spaniards in Peru and Mexico, It was preached by Rome 
to be a religious duty to “compel them to come in”—Corpps 
and Pizarro were, in their way, men of God. The gay 
slaughter of the hosts of Montezuma and of the Incas had 
the merit of “making the wrath of man and the diplo 
of nations subservient to the entrance of Gospel lig th 
it meant that the Arrow lorcha is to take rank with 
the May Flower or the John Duff? And is Sir Jony 
Bownrina to be a sort of Xavier of Protestantism{ 
Certainly this is a very literal reading of the text that 
speaks of the Gospel as coming with “a sword.” Nor 
is Bishop Sairu content with the hazy generalities 
however suspiciously worded, of the formal resolution. He 
pursues the theme. He asks that England should com- 
mit itself in favour of the revolutionary party, identify 
itself with Tax Pina, and openly expel the Tartar dynasty, 
Bishop Samira has been in China, and therefore knows, or 
ought to know, what all this means. England is, it seems, 
bound, according to this missionary prelate’s view of Chris- 
tian duty, to take part in the internal concerns of the 
Chinese Empire, which certainly gives a somewhat alarming 
aspect to the present war. Lord Patmerston is to encourage, 
rather than otherwise, the Taz Pine revolution, because it 
is designed by Providence, &c. &c.—on which we have to 
remark that here is a good deal of work cut out for us (and 
as it would seem, not of the most Christian sort) by the 
Bisuor. Knowing what civil war is in China, he hopes 
that the thing will be fought out, the Mantchoos expelled, 
and the rebels placed in possession of Pekin—at what ex- 
pense of human blood he does not say, though probably, from 
his Chinese experiences, he might calculate. We cannot but 
observe on the unevangelical character of all this. It may 
be politically convenient for England to take this line, but 
for a Bishop to recommend it at an Exeter Hall missionary 
meeting is passing strange. Evangelicism developes. Not 
being particularly well read in history, it has missed the lesson 
conveyed by previous attempts to propagate the Gospel by 
political intervention. 

In truth, however, it is no less a political than a 
religious mistake to welcome the sword as the pioneer of 
the cross in China. It was at first suggested—and arden 
and ignorant minds eagerly caught at the pleasing delusion— 
that the Chinese insurrection ot revolution had not only 
a religious but a specifically Protestant object. Perhaps it 
at first suited the insurgents to borrow some Christian phrase- 
ology ; but it may be reasonably doubted whether the mis- 
sionaries will make any substantial gain by the success of the 
revolt. The Mantchoo dynasty, in the persons at least of 
Kuano-ne and Kren-tone, has not displayed hostility to 
Christianity ; and the leader, or late leader, of the insurree- 
tion has set up for a divinity on his own account, 
seems to be not unlikely to copy the attitude of Ma 
HoMET or Joe SmirH towards the Gospel. Anyhow, 
he is not likely, even if successful, to become a Chinese 
ConsTANTINE. With all deference to Bishop Smits, we 
should have thought that, as regards the real interests of t 
Gospel, the success of a system which, like the Emperor 
AckBar’s eclecticism, would attempt to combine Christianity, 
Buddhism, and the old Monotheism of Fo into a whole— 
this is all that the religion of the secret societies, as explai 
in the recent confessions of the insurgents, comes to—w0 
no very good omen for the mission over which the Bishop of 
VicroriA presides. Were the Tar Pine party to prevall 
we believe that Christianity would have less chance in China 
than under present circumstances. The success of the I 
surrection would simply be an exchange of indifference, 
of the present utter inability to receive any form of 
Christian message, for that fanaticism which, in the 1a 
generally accompanies a religious pretender who claims & 
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al Divine mission. We do not pretend to such fami- 
pority with the designs of Providence as exists in somé 
uarters, but a more disastrous event for the languid Chris- 
tianity of China than the success of the Tar Pine fanatics, 
we cannot imagine. 

Moreover, are not all the facts against this consolatory 
view of the missionary Bisnop, that the bayonet and bomb- 
shell are the most trustworthy Evangelists? At present i 
gesins that the orily result of the war is to efface all ¢ivi 
dissensions. Chitia seems united against European aggres- 
sion. We hear nothing whatever of the distinction between 
the native and Tartar factions. All that appears on th 
surface is an implacable hatred of Europeans in general, an 
of the English in particular—a hatred so deep that it ex- 
tends to Singapore and Borneo, and has kindled a 
like patriotism even in the degenerate exiles of the Celestia 
Empire. It may turn out otherwise, but the facts are against 
the notion that China will crumble under the war. At pre- 


‘ gent it looks more consolidated than ever against European, 


and therefore against Christian influences. For this is really 
at the bottom of it—China is not prejudiced against Chris- 
tianity, but against foreigners. The Chinese mind cares’ 
too little about religion of any sort to persecute on feli- 
ty grounds ; and, therefore, what the missions have to 
ear is precisely what the Bishop of VicrortA seems so anxious 
to urge—the connexion of the Gospel with a political 
attack on Chinese nationality. By the way, is it out of 

ce to ask whether, at this moment, Exeter Hall, or any 
other Hall, is the precise place for a missionary Bishop whose 
diocese is in China? In other ages it used to be thought 
that in days of war and tumult a Bishop's placé was 
with his flock. It is now said that Bishop Smitn is about 
to proceed to his diocese—that is to say, after having figured 
as the lion of the platform, he will, when convenient, attend 
to his flock. After the May Meetings, he will begin to 
think of China. Common decency inquires why he is not 
already on his road. Lord Ener and General AsnpurNHAM 
are far on their way to the East, and the same ship which 
took the representatives of English war and diplomacy might 
have taken this representative of English religion. If, as 
Bishop Sarru tells us, the present war is the opening designed 
by Providence for the missionary work, surely it is his busi- 
ness, as standard-bearer, to be the first in what he thinks so 
likely to prove a practicable breach. At any rate, as he 
thinks so highly of the blessed purposes of war, we are unable 
to comprehend why he is not at his post at Canton to 
witness them in person. 


HOUSES OF REFUGE. 


yoo attention is just now called, or recalled, to the 
subject of Penitentiaries—or rather to the necessity of 
establishing, in a particular district of London, a house or 
houses of immediate refuge for prostitutes. A letter an- 
houncing the particulars of the scheme has been published 
in the Times. It is proposed to plant in the neighbourhood 
of St. James's a refuge for women not of the lowest class— 
in other words, to deal exceptionally with those who, at all 
hours of the day and night, haunt the Haymarket and its 
immediate neighbourhood. Such a plan, merely as a pro- 
position for dealing with the ppebtinne of a quartier of 
evil fame which is in every way a disgrace to our civi- 
lization, must meet with unqualified approval. Its object 
is single and narrow—all that is suggested is the humane 
and charitable object of giving the untortunates of the streets 
a chance of breaking through the trammels of their miserable 
existence. It recommends itself because it proposes but 
little. It offers a chance to those who have none; and 
it is idle to say either that the offer will not be ac- 
cepted, or that the opportunity will be abused, for all 
this is equally true of any scheme of charity. It is simply 
all that can be done with the evil as it stands; and if a 
single unfortunate is reclaimed, enough is gained to justify 
the experiment. How the proposed refuge is to be con- 
ducted, or how it must be connected with a further and 
More systematic course of reformatory training, and what 
must ultimately be done with the reformed, it is premature 
to speculate. All such schemes must be, more or less, un- 
matic and tentative. They are attempts, and no more. 

We do not see our way to the end, or to ultimate success, 

or to great results, we may at least take the first step. And, 
so as we can see, what is now proposed is sensible enough. 
18 right to make a distinction of the classes of unfortu- 


hates—the sort of home offered to the haunters of Ratcliffe 


and Whitechapel must be repulsive to the visitors 
of casinos and dancing saloons. It is right also that 
the door to reformation should be open as wide as possible. 
Women of this unhappy class are subject to the most violent 
and sudden emotions, for good, it may be, as for evil. Impe- 
tuous and wayward in their passions, it is the premier pas 
in returning, as in sinning, which tells. A house of reception, 
open night and day, without a single formality, and without 
giving the repeitant applicants time to think, is the only way 
of dealing with stich a class. Waiting for the next Board-day 
—be it at the Magdalen or the workhouse—has consigned 
many a woman to the streets, and many a man to the hulks. 
“ Anywhere, anywhere, out of this life,” is a thought which 
is easily suggested, and as easily dismissed. What we like 
in the proposed refuge is, that it is not a whole and complete 
scheme—that it does not aim high, does not claim to be a 
mission, does not propose to regenerate or to reform society, 
or to cope with the diffused and difficult problem of modern 
civilized life. It offers a plank to the drowning, a chance 
to the lost, and goes no further. 

We say this because, in writing or reading interesting 
essays on the causes of our present social state, or on the 
latent means of correcting its evils, we run the risk of lightly 
estimating immediate and paramount duties. If we trace 
the subject too far backward, and spend our time in lament- 
ting that our girls are not better taught, or that our civili- 
zation tends to discourage early marriages, we forget what 
is our first, perhaps exclusive, concern—those who are 
perishing, body and soul, in Windmill-street and the Hay- 
market. If we look beyond the class of unfortunates now 
before our eyes, experience, reason, statistics, and hulf-a- 
hundred other cold and benumbing conclusions about supply 
and demand and the world’s history, will perhaps bring us 
to the conclusion that the work is a Sisyphian one—that we 
may always be beginning it, but never making much impres- 
sion on the profligacy and misery of great towns. This is 
true ; and because it is true, we must cheerfully resign our- 
selves to the imperfect character of that little success which 
is all that we shall ever meet with. We may hope to rescue 
an individual here and there, but to look for more than 
this will be to invite disappointment. Undoubtedly our 
school-girls might somehow or other be better taught—the 
class of domestic servants might be better taught. It ought 
not to be, as it is, the ambition of children, and of their 
mothers too, to be milliners instead of cooks. A young 
couple of good education and standing in society ought to 
be ready to begin life upon 150/. a year, and to live at 
Walworth instead of Tyburnia. But the practical result 
of these edifying homilies is to freeze the current of 
charity. It costs less to rail at modern civilization 
than to deal with its results—results which all the 
homilies in the world will not change. As civilization 
advances, late marriages will become later ; and the dislike 
to domestic service will become greater. But all this has 
been a long time coming over us ; and our social state, not 
being a sudden growth, cannot be suddenly remodelled or 
reformed. The only consolation is, that we have not those 
unhealthy forms of social disorganization which exist in other 
countries, neither moré nor less religious or conscientious 
than our own. The opprobritim of London is the state of 
its streets, at or even before nightfall ; and this is traced, 
and with truth, to the fact that our young men do not take 
to themselves wives early in life, and that our young women 
prefer needle-work to domestic service. But at any rate, great 
as is this social evil, we are not, as in France, brought to 
that condition in which—early marriages being perhaps more 
against the tendency of society than among ourselves—concu- 
binage is considered a legitimate institution, and the union 
of grisette and clerk is recognised, and rather sanctioned 
than otherwise. Nor, as in America, have we exchanged 
the home of marriage for the boarding-house life. These are 
actual forms of evil as bad as that greatest vice of social life 
in England of which we are speaking, perhaps even worse. 
And again, we have been told that prevention is better than 
cure ; but—to pass over the ugly fact that the prevention 
suggested is distant, difficult, and perhaps unattainable—we 
are apt, in our speculations about prevention, to forget the 
duty of cure. 

But is prevention altogether unattainable? Or, because we 
deem it a waste of time to rail against a social state which has 
been the slow and gradual result of a thousand causes, not 
all of them altogether to be condemned—for, to take a 
single example, late marriages even have a respectable aspect 


and purpose—are we te do nothing with our streets? Wedo 
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not choose—it is not the English habit—to deal with or to | While society is in such a state, while the half-educated clas - 
recognise prostitution ; but are we therefore to allow things to | is constantly increasing, errors of all sorts are sure to the 
continue as they are? Very grave and thoughtful writers, by 18 of than many Fra 
no means given to unrealities or to sentimentalism—autho- | Ww the hour, it 
ities i ls and in medicine—assure us that in all sorts | ™US* be met and attacked. oe a ee 
rities in mora utmost satisfaction, an article on the subject in Fraser’s pe 
of ways the regulation of prostitution is a social, sanitary, and | zine, which says all that in the space could be said, and which ey. oa 
religious gain. Nor is it foreign to English experience. In | poses the fallacies and reasons out the half-reasonings of Im on 
the dark ages, “the stews” were under police control here in | rialists. We do not wish to criticise this paper, for we agtes of ¢ 
London; and to say that this recognition of evil isa disgrace | with it too completely to make criticism necessary ; nor do we » 
to a Christian nation is mere nonsense. We no more legalize of logis! sot ite lites power, its 
prostitution by dealing with it than we encourage thieving by sink into the shade when compared with the spirit that ake ie 
trying to preventit. Without going to the extent of recom- through it. But we will take the opportunity to go over a tha 
mending medical surveillance as on the Continent—though | tion of the ground which it travels, and to lay a few extracts whe 
this is by no means the failure which is commonly asserted— | its pages before our readers. > 
we must say that more could be done by a judicious use of English admirers of despotism may be roughly described ag at 
police regulations in our streets than is attempted. We | political or literary. Ofthe former, some have been chiefly inf. sou 
have every evil which disgraces Continental capitals, and we | enced by the events of the last war, by the complications of bs 
have that horrible life in the streets which is a speciality of | English politics, or by a traveller’s admiration for the splendour the 
London. We have the counterpart of the lorettes of Paris— po by vague “dra 
we have our Jardin Mabille, and something worse, in our | the poor comfortable, ot to console themselves for the explesa = 
Casinos; and we have, in addition, what is worse than all | of their earlier fallacies. Any proposition under the sun can be rati 
these put together. We have the open hideous abomination defended, and even acted on, as long as those who advance it ben 
which makes our streets such as no other capital in the world | suffer themselves to talk without precision, and to reason with. = 
would tolerate. That is, we have all the licence of the Con- | out bringing their reason to the test of crucial instances, chs 
tinent with none of its checks. Not that this is not felt, | Directly we examine any of the Imperialist tenets, and, stripping soul 
The St. James's vestry complains of the state of the Hay- it of its floating grandeur of hazy assertion, reduce it to a concise = 
+ Ts : form, we see the real amount of truth that it offers to us. While 
market, and the parishioners of St. Marylebone complain of the talk is mere talk, we may hesitate. We may scarcely know free 
a notorious street near the New-road; but Downing-street | what to reply when oe heave nothing more than assurances that 1 
and Scotland-yard are, or affect to be, powerless. All that | the French Reuiee is certain not to make such mistakes in war san 
we urge—and it is but little—is, that if there must be street- | as the English people—that we cannot expect to have a healthy tice 
walkers, there is no necessity that street-walking should be | metropolis without a Government which can force us to care for = 
such as it is. Without recommending severity, or an undue | 0ur health—that the poor will never be cared for until they are her 
interference with this evil, it is so clearly on the increase b 
that it must be dealt with. It is unquestionable that our pom bon in plain language and in general propositions, and we Ca 
streets are worse than they were ten years ago. We believe | , now with what we have to deal. We will take the thres the 
that the supply exceeds the demand; and we may therefore | general propositions involved in these statements, and will show ack 
safely think of prohibitory checks. And without going into | how they are respectively handled by the writer of the article to clit 
the question of where lies the guilt of originating the class | which we have referred. The first of these propositions will be = 
of unfortunates, this is undeniable—that for one man who | that a despotic power makes war better than a free nation. Let on 
voluntarily seeks the haunts, and the victims or instru- who think so his 
: i bg i j ‘ou have for your despot a soldier like eric or Napoleon, or a 
ou Will see resources of your coun! wie. our 
On the desirableness of increasing the number of Houses ene ay ene strong band, You anny onl gras 
i and read in a desolate home the glorious tidin, ‘ou have m y 
Committe of the London’ Peniteatiary Association, Tt | fm to Mardy “Wat were te ofthe Resin of 
° e horrors of the Russian campaign? Such despotism is of course wel rm 
seems that no less than thirty-six applications for admission to b pig 
some such asylum were made at the office of the Institution despot then by som. 
alone, and that some of them were refused at the existing | monwealth, is a notion belied by all history, from Marathon to Se chee 
House of Refuge, for want of room. Eight were not again | Was the administration of the Aulic Council in the ——— rte Pap 
heard of after their first application—a circumstance which | ‘T™pmelled by “red tape” than 
proves that if,” as we have argued, “aid be not given when | after Rosbach, gave another to a i 
it i it i in.” vi nlighten espot that sent the dying St. as 
it is first asked, it is often not sought again. oF an te in 
entail on the two armies the murderous misadventure of the winter 
The English minister was condemned; the French Emperor was lauded to Scie 
IMPERIALISM. the skies. But if the French army had been led by the great generals of Besi 
: : : France then in exile, instead of the accomplice of the Usurpation, the Eng- virti 
iterar itical admire m . ‘ompare the generals and war ministers whom Louis 
We feel so that the vast majority of - who have in this | from Huguenotism and the Fronde with those whom he made for himself far 1 
country even the most indirect influence on Goyornment aro | site nonrey befor heen of 
ond of freedom, and very few educated men can be in any danger be: F in come the 
from the sophisms of N The feverish turn a few of the to Ger. 
diseased minds and of a small body of imitative zealots towards | manicus, Agricola, and Belisarius. Politics is an ex simental ¢ science ; and fanc 
Imperialism is exactly as significant a symptom of English | those who, in their treatment of it, wish to be speci a a, are bound will 
as little. It means that there are some few minds which, growin : : : 4 : 2 
and formed under a system that gives free play to individual life are ewayed by private eae interests, and despots by the public good 4 ~~ 
and thought, get weary of liberty and long for constraint. It | Those who are inclined to prefer the possibility of artert we t 
means that there is a larger class which likes to cling to the skirts | sewers to the reality of the English constitution must recone! gress 
of those who set the fashions. As liberty grows strong, the con- | themselves to the two universals—‘ It is better to have big 1 
trast, the want of harmony, presented by these exceptional mem- | drains than ‘personal liberty,” and secondly, “‘ A despot is more of . 
bers of society becomes more marked. But national life holds on | likely than a free nation to construct big drains.” On this h mu: 
its steady current, and freedom becomes, perhaps, dearer to nine- | the writer in Fraser says :— of t 
tenths of the nation because the remaining one-tenth disparage it. But a despot is desired for as well as war. People wish we had & hek 
Still, like every other sign of the times, the admiration of Sagnctel. good doops to drain London. In other words, they wish they had a = ina 
ism deserves notice. It deserves notice, both for its own sake, and | master of their lives, property, and religion, and whose children. should errc 
also because it is but one form of a general disease. ‘The spread | ™asters of their children’s lives, property, and religion, that he might by i enc 
: : : : * fiat make a sewer. But in the first is it not as well to have 
of a superficial education, the rapid extension of material wealth, atience with English liberty, which, tocten made London, may after all and 
constantly enlarge the number of those who deem themselves oes able to dvainvit P May it not be wise to give the science of Watt and The 
entitled to discuss and decide on great questions. It is the | Stephenson time to contrive a ladder before you cut down the fruitful tree to any 
great feature of English public life in the present day that every | reach that which is not the fairest of its fruits? And in the apart ~— be j 
one thinks himself handle every question. Novelists | ‘es it much to Em 
discuss our administrative system—grocers and tailors criticise | t° building palaces for an august being, and monumen ae Ror 
the Duke of Wellington’s campaigns—men who do not knowa]} With respect to the third statement we will only pause to giv? a ¢ 
word of Greek are made bishops or edit a daily journal. Before | it its logical form, “ the poor thrive most under tyrannies, hay 
the minds of men ignorant of history, and fond of startling them- | then proceed to quote the following passage :— the 
selves and cthers, Imperialism rises clothed in its most attractive | po. the poor, and the advocates of the poor, if they desire s despotism, the 
colours, gilded with the fame of Cesar and.Napoleon, and | surely signs have been given in history as glaring as a sign in heaven. his 
big with promises of straight streets and quick law-suits. | is the long cry of misery which strikes on the historian’s ear from 
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to the fall of Constantinople. There is the gusin of Spain, famished and 
2 as well as degraded, by Charles V. and his successors. There are 
the taille and corvée, the grass-eating serfs and the dragonnades of Bourbon 
France. There are the bloody vagrancy laws of the Tudors. As to “game 
preserving,” it was under a very civilized despotism and in face of a strong 
clergy, that the Prince de Charolais used to divert himself with shooting, not 
: ts, but workmen on the roofs of houses, whose death-throes, as the 
beguiled the sameness of a ae ya | life. His pardon was easily obtained. 
The most Christian —— had made incest the fashion, could not be hard 
on murder. Had the Prince de Charolais, however, been an ordinary person 
of quality, and not of the blood royal, he would probably have been exiled to 
his country seat. Had he been a peasant om of worshipping God in a 
way not patronized by Louis XV. and the Prince de Charolais, he weuld 
have been sent to die by slow torture in the galleys; and if he had resisted, 
he would have been broken on the wheel. Sociology (if that is to be its 
classical name) must be a science of experience: and what experience shows 
that the rich and noble will act more conscientiously towards their dependents 
when they have made over their consciences to a czar; or that a ezar amidst 
his courtiers will think more of those who are farthest from, than of those 
who are nearest to, his throne? The French freeholds, be they good things 
or bad, were the gift of a republic, and not of an emperor. We know that 
some despots have learned the trick of appealing to the passions of the 
masses against intellect, at the same time that they ee to wealth against 
the passions of the masses. But what has been done for the masses, except giving 
them back, in ostentatious largesses, a little of the money which is ultimately 


-drawn from them in unobtrusive taxation, and sweeping off a good many of 


them toCayenne? The population of France, it seems, has hitherto diminished 
under the “tranquillity” of the Empire; though diplomatic journalism 
rationally hopes for a cessation of this sad effect from the continuance of its 
beneficent cause. On the other hand, whatever may be the shortcomings of 
English society, we may say without boasting, and we hold it mere reckless 
cism to deny, that great and real efforts are being made by the upper 
to improve the condition and the education of the poor; and the 
source of these efforts is the sense of individual responsibility, with a sincere 
igion and a free press. Individual responsibility is what a despotism is 
desired to supersede: a sincere religion is what a despotism never yet had: a 
free press is what a despotism never has endured and never can endure. 

The literary Imperialists, although strongly prompted by the 
same weariness of what is established which moves their poli- 
tical brethren, still arrive at their conclusion in a different way, 
and look at Imperialism as the great result of some favourite 
theory, not as the solution of a practical difficulty. The most 
noticeable are those who are swayed, more or less consciously, 
by two writers in themselves so different as M. Comte and Mr. 
Carl le. The followers of the former are pleased to consider as 
the final destiny of man an imaginary despotism, of which they 
acknowledge the earth has seen no actual likeness, but which in- 
clines them to view favourably such rude approaches to it as that 
made by the present Emperor of the French. The imaginary 
despot is to be the wisest and best man of his day, and is to be 
succeeded by the wisest and best of those whom he leaves be- 
hind him ; but how he or his successor is to be discovered and 
appointed has not yet been determined. The political improve- 
ment of the human race is, however, to be attended by a concur- 
rent ethical progress, and the representatives of the two lines of 
advance are to act as assistants and checks to each other. Most 
of our readers will be sufficiently acquainted with the general 
direction of M. Comte’s ethical speculations to enjoy the wit and 
piquancy of the following passage :— 

The Comtist Imperialists promise us a scientific hierarchy and Pope as a 
check to their political despot. It is a great and unexpected honour to the 
Papal system to be copied by M. Comte. But the copy is like the Chinese 
copy of a steamer, with a bundle of burning straw for the smoke. The Papal 
system of spiritual control was worked by the terrors of hell, for which we 
fear the terrors of philosophic reprobation would prove but a Chinese substi- 
tute. The medieval chiefs of the Executive, when they took a fancy for your 
head or your money, cared little enough for being damned; and the modern 
chiefs of the Executive, if disposed to depart from the true principles of social 
science, would, too probably, care less for being pronounced unscientific. 
Besides, we should fear another compromise between the two authorities, in 
virtue of which you would be cast out of the church of Science for suing out 
your Habeas Corpus, and burned for confuting M. Comte. 

It is fair to mention that the priests of social science are expected to have 

more power over the lawless passions of men in general, and despots in 
—, when morals shall have been reconstructed on physical principles. 

ustice and humanity will gain new force when we are once convinced that 
they are physiological, and not divine. What makes men fall into vice is 
their being still in the theological stage of social and ethical science, and 
fancying that virtue, instead of being the dictate of their cranium, is the 
will of God. But we may reasonably ask that the regeneration of philosophy 
should be actually accomplished before the destinies of man are staked on 
the result. Give the moonbeams of the Laputan sage time to ripen into 
cucumbers, before you place the ordinary vegetable beyond our reach. 
We say this in the most liberal sense, and merely from a desire, which 
we trust is not unphilosophical, of combining the existence with the pro- 
gtess of our species. 

The followers of M. Comte are fond of pointing to the example 
of Imperial Rome to show the blessings of a depotism. They 
must, however, admit that the wisdom of a recurrence to a state 
of things which has so long passed away is a strange creed to be 
held by those who profess that the advance of the human race is 
in a straight line forwards, and that reaction is the deadliest of 
errors. But there are writers who are only very remotely influ- 
enced by M. Comte, and yet look to Rome as a parallel to France, 
and to Augustus as a justification of the Emperor of the French. 
The first question that suggests itself is, whether the position of 
any one country of modern and Christian Europe can really 

judged of by the historical parallel of the one all-absorbing 

mpire of paganism ? Senile, we may ask whether the 
man Kmpire was, as a matter of fact, a blessing or 

& curse to the nations that lived under its sway. We 
ve done little to answer this if we merely prove that 
Senatorial governors of the provinces were as bad as 

. Imperial, or worse. <A frightful amount of human 
misery is directly traceable to the existence of the Empire, and 


perhaps all that is meant by its admirers is, that this misery 
was less than would have been the misery consequent on a per- 
etuity of civil war. If we are to suppose that France was really 
m the same position as Rome, and had no choice but the 
Empire or unceasing civil wars between te -leaders furious 
with avarice, and flushed with the lust and habits of conquest, 
she may perhaps have chosen rightly. But the alternative has 
scarcely yet been forced on England. 
_ Mr. re arrives at Imperialism, so far as he arives at it at all, 
in amethod which, however differing in form, leads him to results 
not unlike that of M. Comte. He wishes the best and wisest 
to govern absolutely, although he owns that there is nothing but 
insight or unreasoning conviction to teach a people who is 
its wisest and best man. But even if the best and wisest man 
could be found, there would be considerable objections to his 
undisputed rule over millions of men, and some of those objec- 
tions are excellently stated in the subjoined passage :— 
Hero-worshippers and Comtists alike are grieved to the heart by the 
“anarchy ” which they see all around them. If by anarchy they mean that 
nobody is above the law, this seems rather a begging of the question. If 
by anarchy they mean liberty of conscience, it is to liberty of conscience that 
we are indebted, among other blessings, for their philosophy; and we still, 
despite all assurances, cleave to the hope that even this is not the last apo- 
— of truth. If they mean that the First Lord of the Treasury does not 
sufficiently interfere with our domestic arrangements, the rate of our wages, 
the cut of our clothes, and the employment of our time, let them sit awhile 
at the feet of certain philosophers who have shown sympathy with that 
deeper mind of England which prefers to grow like the forest tree rather 
than like the — box, beautiful as the box may be when clipped by a 
paternal hand. They can see no true leading or guidance anywhere amon 
men, because a duke is no longer a dux, and use nobody interferes wit 
your private habits and opinions. But there is leading and guidance, how- 
ever different from that which they would give us, not only nor chiefly in 
Parliaments or Ministries, but in every centre of thought, action, and affec- 
tion—in every book, in every court of justice, in every social circle, in every 
home. And there is order through the whole concordant frame of society as order 
is in the eye of the Creator, and laws in which knowledge adores the Creator’s 
wisdom, but — which ignorance pandering to ignorance sentimentally 
rebels. But all this is weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, because the poli- 
tical government of the country will not desert the duties which God has 
assigned it, and, assuming duties which God has not assigned to it, crush the 
free life of the spirit which it is set to — The world owes to hero- 
worship some great lessons and some noble writing, but hero-worship is in a 
fair way to wipe out the debt. 


The extracts we have given will probably be sufficient to draw 
the attention of our readers to the article from which they are 
taken. It is time that Englishmen should speak distinctly on this 
subject, and let the world know that they can separate the wish 
to have an alliance with France and to treat the existing head of 
the French nation with courtesy and confidence from anything 
like the love of Imperialism. e may, in certain political rela- 
tions, ignore the nature of a foreign Government, and be as 
friendly with a despot as with a free nation, though even this is an 
experiment not without danger. But if we pass from the sphere of 
these relations to the relations in which we stand to individuals, 
there are men in France to whom we owe a far heavier debt 
than to Napoleon III. We owe it to the assertors of French 
liberty—to the great statesmen and thinkers of France—not 
to seem to hesitate between them and their master. They have 
taught us, enlightened us, elevated us; and we owe it to them 
not to speak doubtfully about the value of great principles, or to 
balance stucco palaces and stock-jobbing, and a level deadness of 
society, against honesty, nobility, and worth. The inhabitants 
of a Christian settlement in the a of Rome might have 
reasonably asked the protection of the Emperor against an incur- 
sion of barbarians, and might have cheerfully served in his armies; 
but they could never have been justified in giving their mar- 
tyred brethren of the capital to suppose that they thought there 
was much to be said for persecution, and that their sympathies 
were with the persecutor more than with the persecuted. The 
despotism that comes at a late stage of society is only possible 
because society has been already demoralized, and can only con- 
tinue by making the corruption worse. To hesitate, therefore, 
between such despotism and liberty is to hesitate between evil 
and good, between the decay and the maintenance of all public 
and private virtue. 


PARTY. 


T. air is already filled with the cries of sundry tribes of 
Reformers, hawking their motley ware of genuine and 
spurious grievances. The new Parliament will probably deal 
with them after the instinct of its kind—receiving them with 
the most polite attention, working itself into a great heat about 
them in June, and calmly shelving them in July. But there is 
one question, pressed by no association, embodied in no hustings 
ery, which, voluntarily or involuntarily, this Parliament must 
determine. On the conduct of the next few legislative cam- 
paigns will depend the issue whether the future Government of 
this country is, or is not, to be party Government. We shall 
ascertain whether we are to be ruled by an aggregate of minute 
factions, almost irresponsible from their obscurity, or by the 
representatives of broader national = of opinion ; for be- 
tween these the choice must lie. There is no alternative. The 
independent-member theory—the notion of 653 men, each study- 
ing every question for himself, and voting on his own judgment 
of its merits without bias or favour—is an inspiration from 
Laputa, a mere dream of doctrinaires. It hus been con- 
demned by the country, and is now abandoned by most 
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practical men. Menare gregarious, and herd together from mere 
instinct ; they are eager, and will unite to push the objects they 
have at heart; but the combinations into: which the generality 
naturally fall are after the type of their own minds, small and 
narrow, and moulded on some single speciality. Combinations 
there must be—the only question is, whether they shall be broad 

arties, based on comprehensive ideas, and guided by men who 

ave a name to stake on the wisdom of their course, or obscure 
cliques, with some narrow crotchet for a policy, and some paltry 
yelping shibboleth for a ery. 


The necessity of a party organization is usually argued as if 
it was purely a House of Commons question. The evils of the 
opposite state of things is indeed patent enough in the pro- 
ceedings of that body. Compare the traces left on the statute- 
book by the first two years of Lord Melbourne’s Administration, 
or by Sir Robert Peel's, with those which mark Lord Palmerston’s 
rule up to this time. Legislation, in the one case, is the work 
of powerful minds—of minds fallible, indeed, and often wrong, 
but armed with mature experience and ample knowledge. In the 
other, it is the result of a fortuitous concurrence of ignorant 
crotchets. But the unstable and capricious action of the House 
of Commons is the smallest part of the evil. The extinction of 
party is demoralizing the constituencies. The spirit of the con- 
stitution, indeed, assumes that every ten-pound householder is 
competent to judge of the complicated questions on which his 
representative is summoned to decide; but in making that 
assumption, as Mr. Bumble observed, in reference to a more 
domestic fiction, “ the law is a hass.” If they are fit to decide 
such controversies in detail, it can only be by direct revelation ; 
for they have no possible means of reaching the facts which, 
unhappily, the frailty of human intellect requires as a basis 
for reasoning. Their life is not made a burden to them by 
Blue-books—~no “trade reports” garnish their waste-paper 
basket —of statistics they know nothing, except what comes 
to them in some veracious summary of the Zimes, refracted 
through the dingy medium of a local paper. They cannot 
judge of particular questions. But what those who possess 
the franchise are, or ought to be, capable of judging, is the 

eneral character of leaders in the state ; and the question which 
their suffrages are rightly held to decide is, whether the 
political need of the moment is for movement or for pause. And 
when the party system was in its fullest vigour, these were in 
effect the only two questions presented to an elector’s mind—for 
these determined whether he was Whig or Tory, Conservative 
or Liberal. All this is now sadly changed. The old watch- 
words remain, and are now and then used apologetically in a 
hustings speech; but in the hands of their present interpreters, 
they are as meaningless as the blue and green of the Hippodrome. 
The electors have therefore generally ceased to trust them; 
and they have consequently lost the only criterion of political 
excellence which really conveyed an idea to their minds. Their 
material interests give them little time to study politics— 
their only clue to the mazes of the political labyrinth is gone 
—and in default of it, their votes are given for selfish or sec- 
tional ends. Private gratitudes or grudges, the promotion of 
some local interest, or the glorification of some parochial nota- 
bility, have replaced the old fidelity to a party banner. Or if 
some of the more enthusiastic spirits are above a job, they never 
rise higher than a crotchet. The putrescence of old organiza- 
tions gives life and vigour to cliques and crotcheteers. Such 
knots, if they form in the centre of a compact party, are soon 
dispersed by the influences which surround them; but among a 
mass of scattered, undecided stragglers, their cohesion gives 
them enormous power, and, wavering and colourless as most 
of the constituencies now are, these cliques are in a position to 
dictate their own terms to candidates. 

The result may be seen in the narrow pledges and petty hustings 
tests which have formed so dark a feature in the few last elections. 
In Hampshire, the issue of a contest is determined by a pledge to 
yo a special mode of administering the county rate—at Bath, 
the Established clergy vote enthusiastically for a man hostile to all 
endowments, because in that hostility he includes Maynooth—and, 
at Dundee, it appears that a dance in a drawing-room on a Sunday 
evening is held to be an absolute and final disqualification for the 
House of Commons. Indeed, Maynooth and the ‘ Sabbath” 
enjoy an evil pre-eminence among these husting tests; for, on 
the principle that corruptio optimi pessima est, a religious fool is 
the greatest of all fools. But the political influence which sec- 
tarian zealots have gained since 1846, and the mire through which 
they have dragged the House of Commons, must be imputed to 
the paralysis of the only organization which is strong enough to 
keep them down. Party is the only true antidote to clique. 
There are many highly conscientious men who regard it as an act 
of positive immorality for a man to vote—as every party man must 
often do—in opposition to his convictions. If a vote were an 
assertion of fact, and the House of Commons a debating 
club, this would be a tenable doctrine. But a vote is not an 
assertion—it is, either actually or inchoately, acommand. The 
House of Commons does not waste its time in propounding 
abstract truths; and, in the rare cases where its votes seem to 
assume that form, it is only a preliminary step of the process 
which ends ina command. To a command, however, the terms 
*‘truth” and “ falsehood” are inapplicable. It may be expedient, 
or the reverse ; and its immediate expediency may be outweighed 
by the evils which, on a larger survey of its consequences, may 


be seen to flow from its adoption. And the highest expedien, 
of all—that before which all other interests, save those of moralit. 
and religion, sink into insignificance—is the displacement of i 
incapable, or the reinstatement of a trustworthy Minister, To 
give a party-vote, then, against a conviction of the special merit, 
of the actual matter under discussion, may be merely to prefer 
the higher expediency to the lower. The terms “ truth? 

“ falsehood” may ol be employed with reference to votes jn 
the Sorbonne, but they are a misuse of language when applied tg 
the proceedings of any assembly whose Seale is not dogma, 
but action. 


THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION OF ART TREASURES, 


} was a happy thought that has provided Manchester with g 
merely Artistic Exhibition. Of Industrial Exhibitions—tg 
say the truth—we have had enough for the present. The pal. 
mary success of 1851 in London was very fairly rivalled in Parig 
in 1855. But even then many people thought that at least tep 
years had better have been allowed to elapse before the experi. 
ment was repeated. What was possible at pat was unattai 

in cities less fortunately situated; and the Exhibitions at New 
York and Dublin were necessarily failures. "Whatever advances 
may be made year by year in the industrial application of sound 


principles of art, a year’s interval is insufficient as a measure of | 


progress. Healthy growth is proverbially a slow process, and 
time must be allowed for good seeds to fructify and to ripen. It 
was all very well for provincial cities to furnish the untravelled 
masses of their populations with such miniature repetitions of 
the ‘‘ World’s Fair’ as the local exhibitions of industrial art 
organized lately at Edinburgh, and in Manchester itself at the 
inauguration of the new Mechanics’ Institute last autumn. But 
the great capital of our manufacturing districts would never 
have become—what it will be this summer—the bourne of art 
pilgrimages from all lands, had it not provided some distinctive 
and unprecedented attraction. All honour then to the wise fore. 
sight of the originator of the idea—and to the intelligent public 
spirit of those who adopted and developed it—of jon. ms Man- 
chester for this year the seat, not of any mere imitation of 
former exhibitions, but of a collection of the Art-Treasures of 
the United Kingdom. 

There seems to us a special fitness in the chief centre of the 
manufacturing industry of the present age becoming thus the 
temporary home of the glorious products of the art of the past. 
It was an imperial duty for the metropolis to collect, compare, 
and criticize, with a practical object, the manufactures of our 
own time. Manchester, content with her industrial supremacy, 
invites the world, amidst the stern actualities of the smoke of her 
chimneys and the whirr of her machinery, to look backward rather 
than forward—to admiration and reverence for the refinements of 
the past rather than to the more selfish interests of present 
rivalries. And ies we believe that more powerful lessons for 
future profit will be taught the artisans of Lancashire by the 
Crystal Palace at Old ‘Trafford than by any more obviously 
didactic monitor. Indirect teaching is never the least effective, 
and most people profit more by a fable, when they are allowed 
to draw its moral for themselves. If there be a danger of mate- 
rial interests claiming an undue predominance in Manchester, the 
best corrective will be found, we believe, in its Art-Treasures 
Exhibition. 

In fact, the great impression made on the mind by the mar- 
vellous display inaugurated at Manchester on Tuesday last, is 
scarcely, we think, so much the exalting influence of so incom- 
parable a collection of the technic creations of the human intellect, 
as the sense of the almost entire absence of anything to remind 
one of the less liberal associations of buying and selling. Nothing 
can be finer than the perspective of the nave from the entrance. 
On each side is an endless series of historical portraits or rich 
tapestries, while two rows of exquisite sculpture, and other two 
rows of cases full of unimaginable beauties of majolica, and ena- 
melling, and every kind of work of the carver or goldsmith, con- 
duct the eye to the great transept at the further extremity. 
on either side of the nave, the vistas of the suites of saloons 
connected by vestibules, devoted respectively to ancient 
modern painting, are equally remarkable. Were it not for the 
admission of some few articles, quite unworthy of their place, 
and which look like the cunningly-introduced “cards” of astute 
tradesmen, ‘and which we earnestly counsel the authorities 
to remove, there would not be a single drawback to 
refined taste presiding over the whole Exhibition. The 
majority of our readers will probably make it a duty to 
— study this unparalleled collection of Art Treasures before 
its inevitable, but most deplorable, dispersion. In some future 
articles we may endeavour to give some account of its more Te 
markable contents ; but on the present occasion, we shall (a0) 
ourselves to a general description of the building and its seve! 
departments, and the opening ceremony. ; 

The “Palace,” as these fairy constructions of glass and iron 
are now universally and not unfitly called, makes no pretensions 
to rival those of Hyde Park and Sydenham, It is vast m 
area, though not sufficiently vast to accommodate fitly all the 
pictures that have been generously contributed; and, so far ft 
the equable diffusion of ample light and general convenience 
arrangement are concerned, it is practically most success!v 
But we must confess to some little disappointment as to its 
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‘sathetic qualities. The nave is somewhat low, in proportion 
its unbroken length; and though the infinite repetition of 
the light semicircular arch formed by its iron ribs has a beauty 
of its own, yet the tunnel-like effect is rather increased than 
diminished by the extent of the uniform series. In plan, the 
building consists of a nave, intersected, at its western end, bya 
transept of equal height and breadth; and what would be 
‘sles in a cathedral, are represented here by constructions, 
el with the nave, and similar to it in all respects but size. 
= subdivided in their length by vestibules, through which 
communicate with the central nave, are faultless as picture- 
rales, both for light and tone of colour. In the nave, we are 
inclined to desire a more positive and less monotonous coloration, 
slithough the effect obtained is undeniably harmonious and in- 
offensive, especially when the sunlight streams in from the crown 
of the glass-vault, the only part where the transparent material 
js left unscreened. In this climate we have more dull days than 
sunny ones to provide for; and it strikes us that, following the 
edent of architectural polychromy, a rich chocolate with 
ding would have suited the iron ribs better than their present 
stone colour, relieved as it is by rather ineffective, and not always 
congruous, patterns in red and white. As to the iron construc- 
tion itself, the great vault, free from any intricacies of ties or 


‘bracing, is very beautiful for its simplicity. But the general details 


of the castings are unsatisfactory. e could overlook the general 

ness and coarseness of surface of the component parts of 
an iron fabric, but there need be no limit, from the capacities of 
the material, to beauty and appropriateness of form. The detail 
here is a pseudo-Gothic, and Gothic forms are travestied in 
the spandril-ornaments, and especia!ly in the tracery of the great 
semicircles at the extremities of the building. Iron construction 
is, after all, more the province of the engineer than the archi- 
tect; but there is no reason why the engineer should not marry 
beauty to utility. The time has come for progress in the design 
of these palaces of glass and metal, and we look for some novel 
and artistic handling of materials whose resources are as yet un- 
developed. We note a attempt at the effect of 
the clustered and banded shafts of Pointed architecture at the 
angles of the transept in the Manchester building, but we regret 
to say that it is a cowp mangué. So much for the interior. Ex- 
ternally, the precedent of the Paris Palace, where the glass roof 
is imposed on solid walls, has been followed rather than the more 
consistent uniformity—with no combination of distinct types of 
construction—of Hyde Park and Sydenham. Here the walls 
and facades of the building are of white brick, designed in a sort 
of Romanesque style, and not improved by rather tasteless 
polychromy in patterns and arches formed of Tricks of a bright 
red colour. The imposing dignity of the fine brick facade of the 
Great Northern terminus at King’s Cross has been quite lost at 
Manchester, where the conditions were much the same, and 
where a still grander effect might have been produced. 


Turning from the building to the treasures which it enshrines, 
we must observe that though its contents divide themselves into 
eight or nine distinct and important departments, the speciality 

the Exhibition is that it is a Picture-gallery of the highest 
class, Thousands will go to visit a Pinakothek which will 
almost bear comparison with the Louvre, or the Brera, or the 
Uffizi, or the galleries of Munich or Dresden, and which, 
unlike them, will be never seen unless it be seen during this 
short summer; while hundreds only will be attracted by the 
virti, even though the Bernal and Soulages collections, 
swelled by numberless contributions from private museums, 
form such a whole of ornamental art as has seldom or never 

m seen before in one place. Our readers must imagine 
aPicture-gallery of some twelve hundred masterpieces of ancient 
art—not counting hundreds of historical portraits, and a collec- 
tion of about six hundred paintings by modern British masters, 
exclusiveof works of foreign artists, or water-colours, or engravings 
before they can realize what awaits them at Manchester. All 
lovers of ari know the value and interest of the small annual 
exhibitions of the old masters at the British Institution, and can 
aleulate for themselves the importance of the Manchester collec- 

by comparison. The treasures of pictorial art, buried in 

the great country-houses of England, and somewhat jealously 
pared for the most part, from vulgar intrusion, have long been 
wn to be priceless. But how priceless was not known, till 
the present results of Mr. Deane’s fortunate audacity enabled us 
to see them collectively. It would be ungrateful not to 
acknowledge the generous willingness with which, with scarce 
an exception, the possessors of art treasures lent themselves 
project. It must have caused a certain pang to 
ownership and connoisseurship to trust objects of such value, 
and many of them so fragile, to the chances of railway transit 
‘popular exhibition. Many a wall is stripped of its most 
Precious ornament for this season, and many a museum deprived 
of its choicest gems ; and the multitudes who will profit y the 

d liberality of the owners should not be unmindful of the 

vour. Of one thing we are sure, and that is that the lenders have 
hever seen their own treasures to greater advantage than in the 
Manchester Palace, and that they will find their reward not only 
in their own opportunities of comparative study, but in the con- 
Vietion that ms have contributed their share to the great expe- 
sig in art-education which we recognise in the present exhi- 


And this leads us to make one remark to which we attach great 


importance,and which we desire to press without loss of time on the 
notice of the authorities. If these pictures are to educate 
the lower, or even the middle, classes, we are satisfied that 
each ae must be legibly lettered with the name, date, and 
school of the artist. Learners must be spared the labour of 
searching catalogues. We make no complaint of the somewhat 
confused arrangement of the catalogue—which is probably only 
provisional—nor of the kind of figuring pce Ta (black upon 
gold leaf), though it is very far from conspicuous; but we assert 
that nine-tenths of the benefit to be hoped for from this Exhibi- 
tion will be lost unless each picture tells the broad outlines of its 
story. It is a good joke, put a very true one, that English 
tourists in foreign galleries spend their time, not in looking at 
the pictures, but in reading “ Murray’s” descriptions in the pre- 
sence of the pictures. We hope from the bottom of our hearts 
that Mr. Scharf will take care to label each picture conspicu- 
ously before the opening of the Exhibition at the lowest price of 
admission. And if a few lecturers were employed to go through 
the galleries at short intervals, in chronological order, with a 
popular running commentary, we are confident that they would 
never be without an attentive audience. 

Upon the details of the opening ceremony we shall not linger. 
Suffice it to say that it went off with unalloyed success. The 
arrangements seemed perfect ; and we may add that the general 
administration, in small things, such as the uniform of the boys 
who sell catalogues or lend opera-glasses, as well as in matters of 
greater importance, was thoroughly admirable for unpretendin 
efficiency. The Prince-Consort performed his part with g 
taste and geniality ; and his speeches were, as they always are, 
instructive and judicious. His suite, and a crowd of dignitaries 
in state dress and official costumes, made the scene very splendid ; 
and the Lancashire ladies were conveniently forgetful of the 
— mourning. At the exact moment when it was needed, a 

urst of sunshine lighted up the group on the dais, and the 
orderly crowds dispersed throughout the building, realized that 
magic effect of the pageantry of light and colour of which Paolo 
Veronese or Watteau never dreamed, but with which this age of 
Crystal Palaces has made us all familiar. The Bishop of Man- 
chester invoked the Divine blessing on the undertaking in a most 
curious prayer; and an excellent band and chorus performed 
the music usual on such occasions. The selection from the Ode 
to St. Cecilia was well chosen and effectively given. In the grand 
chorale of the ‘Old Hundredth” we had expected greater power 
from a Lancashire chorus; and by the excessive prolongation of 
the final note of each line, the conductor seemed to us slightly 
to injure the unity of the composition. But the whole was a 
worthy inauguration of a most noble and important under- 
taking, and we trust that auspices so favourable may be crowned 
by a career of deserved usefulness and success. 


PUBLIC OFFICE COMPETITION. 


' sight-seers, at least, May, 1857, proves a “ merry, merry” 
month. Within four days of each other, two abnormal art 
exhibitions of the highest importance have been opened. The 
city of modern progress, Manchester, has dedicated a vast trans- 
lucent palace—itself a symbol of the mechanical victories of the 
age—to the glories of bygone genius; while our old historic West- 
minster has filled its medieval hall with competitive demands for 
the honour of developing the artistic beauty of over-built and 
under-architectured London. On one side, progress looks gracefully 
back—on the other, antiquity trustfully allies itself to progress. 
But we are not now engaged in drawing antitheses. The Publie 
Office market is open, and we must be up and bargaining. The 
problem to be solved is no less than the future artistic weal 
or woe of the most populous city in the world—to be solved im- 
partially by foreigner or native, as the case may be. With this 
view, more than two hundred sets of designs have been* sub- 
mitted to the executive; and for some weeks to come, judges will 
rack their heads, critics dogmatise, and the intelligent publie 
outside gape and wrangle. 

That the immediate cause of the turmoil should be the intole- 
rable condition of the houses destined for the public service is, 
after all, only an accident. It is the feather which has at last 
broken the back of that patient—possibly clumsy—camel, the 
London citizen. For years the leuko of the Thames have been 
his eyesore, and its stream his cesspool ; and he has returned from 
his summer’s saunter at Paris or Florence to make the sage 
remark that they do things better abroad, and then do nothing 
whatever towards employing his own far more abundant wealth in 
measures of similar improvement. In the meanwhile, successive 
Governments displayed their fertility of resource in shirking, 
session after session, the claims of metropolitan improvement, 
under versatile pretexts of foreign policy. At last Nemesis 
came, with an A2schylean appropriateness, in the Foreign Office 
literally tumbling about their ears, on that memorable afternoon 
which so nearly put an end to the career alike of Lord Malmes- 
bury and M. y n de l’'Huys. Since then, Cabinet Councils 
have been perforce held at the First Lord of the Treasury's house; 
and although the British Constitution has not been ruined by the 
change, it has at least set our rulers thinking it was time to 
rebuild their premises—and the thought of rebuilding their 
premises has led to the bold conviction that the Thames wants 
cleansing, and that, when once clean, there ~~ well be a 
quay from which to admire the pellucid stream. short, “ the 
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fire began to burn the stick, the stick began to beat the dog,” 
&e. &e. 

We do not, on the present occasion, attempt to offer any cri- 
ticism upon the individual designs with which Westminster 
Hall is crowded. To pick out a few favourites would be invi- 
dious ; to analyse the entire success of the better sort in a pre- 
fatory notice, would be to do injustice to a subject as delicate as 
it is extensive; while to gibbet, as some of our contemporaries 
have done, the quizzes of the Exhibition, would be to give their 
authors a notoriety of which they are no way nen but which, 
without doubt, they are courting. It will generally be found 
that competitive designs of unparalleled badness have been 
deliberately exeogitated by men who, conscious of ‘their own me- 
diocrity, know they never can be spoken of for any merits, and 
are therefore resolved to gain a notoricty in the artistic world, 
similar to that which is earned in general society by knocker 
stealing, or British Bank speculation. 

As might have been anticipated, the wooden walls of the 
exhibition labyrinth are covered with a mixed array of Classical, 
Renaissance, and Gothie conceptions. Egyptian is absent, and 
Nineveh does not appear to have found = votaries. Very faint, 
also, are the symptoms of that new style of which Mr. Fergusson 
dreams, and about which we do not recollect that Mr. Ruskin 
has yet exploded a pamphlet. On the whole, we are a little 
disappointed at this. We were rather in hopes that some of 
the men who “ go in xot to win” would have preferred = 
their bark upon the wide waters of originality than the d 
lagoon of academic imitation. A few competitors, to be sure 
(apparently of foreign origin), present us with conceptions 
referable to no antecedent style, but even with them it 
is mere mosaic coarsely jointed. Of the acknowledged types 
there are several exampies of great merit, which we enforce 
ourselves not to particularize. However notable their merits, 
these must be dealt with in subordination to the great desi- 
derata—the carrying down the Park to the river, the opening 
out the British Forum, whose boundaries must be the Abbey, 
the Parliament House, the Palace of Administration, and the 
Thames—and the fitting up its spacious area with terrace and with 
garden. No building, however graceful in itself, can be satis- 
factory, if this desideratum be neglected. London gasps for open 
spaces architecturally arranged. With an opportunity such as few. 
cities in the world possess, in the curve of the wide Thames from 
Westminster to Waterloo Bridges, we are risking the loss of all 
that we might have earned out of this vast occasion, if we act 
like the prodigal and cover all our ground with a wasteful spread 
of low, insipid building. Height is what in a city gives effect— 
height makes concentration possible—and concentration creates 
that abundance of surrounding space, on the presence or absence 
of which turns the question, whether a city isa mere collection 
of fine buildings, or a grand, imperial whole. 

Here, then, we take our stand. No design, however beautiful 
in itself, will receive our recommendation, unless it manifests 
its compatibility with the creation of the river-side Park. Next 
week we shall proceed to subject the competition to this crucial 
test. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


At the last Meeting of this Society, a very interesting paper was 
read by Dr. Edward Smith, Assistant- Physician to the Hos- 
pital for Consumption, entitled, Inguiries into the Quantity of Air 
inspired at each five minutes, one quarter, and half-hour of the 
Day and Night, and under the influence of various kinds of 
Evercise, Food, and Medicine, Temperature, §c. The communi- 
cation consists of three parts, and comprises the results of 1200 
series of observations. The first part contains the results of 
three investigations as to the quantity of air breathed during 
the whole of the twenty-four hours, and registered every fifteen 
and thirty minutes. The second part describes the influence of 
posture, riding on horseback, travelling by omnibus and railway, 
rowing, swimming, walking, carrying of weights, the labour of 
the treadwheel, ascending and descending steps—also of sunlight 
and darkness, artificial heat, various diets, &c. The third part 
is devoted to certain inquiries in relation to the temperature of 
the body. There are not any records of inquiries similar to 
those contained in the first part of this paper, and extremely few 
in reference to any portion of the second. The aim of previous 
observers had been to determine the chemical effeets of respira- 
tion. 

_ The author was himself the subject of all the investigations. 
Ile is thirty-eight years of age, six feet in height, healthy 
and strong, and with a vital capacity of the lungs of 280 cubic 
inches. The instrument employed was Glover's patent dry gas 
meter of improved manufacture, and arranged to register from 
one to one million cubic inches. The action was reversed so as 
to measure inspiration. The mouthpiece employed was Sibson’s, 
and it was connected with the spirometer by vulcanized caout- 
choue tubing, and could be fastened upon the head by elastic 
straps. The determination of the quantity of air inspired in the 
twenty-four hours was effected by three inquiries—ist, by using 
the spirometer whilst in the quiet sitting posture, during five 
minutes at the commencement of each quarter of an hour, from 
5 A.M. to 6) P.a., and of each half-hour from 6} p.m. to 3} a.m. 
fxercise was taken in the intervals, and food was eaten at 
8) 1, 5%, and 8} 2ndly, by using the spirometer 


without intermission during the whole of the twenty-four hours 
excepting at intervals amounting collectively to forty minutes, 
grdly, by an inquiry similar to the second, but continued 
through the night only. In all these inquiries, the rate of 
respiration and pulsation, with the temperature of the wet and 
dry bulbs, and the barometric pressure, were recorded. 

Among the most important and interesting results are the 
following. The inquiry made during five’ minutes at the 
beginning of every quarter of an hour from 5 a. to 6} p.y 
and at the beginning of every half-hour from 63 p.m. to 34 x 
gave the following average quantities in the sitting posture on 
after supper, 354 cubic inches per minute; before breakfast, 

58; after breakfast, 445; after dinner, 448 ; and after tea, 4 
Rental excitement on several occasions did not influence * 
quantity of air inspired when the registration took place only 
once in five minutes. Sleep occurred with the lowest quantity 
of air inspired—viz., with 334 cubic inches per minute, but the 
quantity increased during sleep to 371 per minute. Posture 
increased the quantity of air inspired—in the sitting over the 
lying posture, and in the standing over the sitting posture. The 
increase in the standing over the lying posture varied from 
20 to 96 cubic inches per minute. Riding in or upon an om. 
nibus increased the quantity about 250 cubic inches per minute 
over that inspired when sitting at rest. Riding on horseback in. 
creased it—at the walking pace, 450 cubic inches, canterin 
and trotting 1300 cubic inches per minute. Railway travelling on 
the engine increased it 200 cubic inches—in the third-class car. 
riages nearly 200, in the second-class 150, and in the first-class 
100. The quantity was the greatest at the speed of from thi 
to forty miles per hour. Gentle walking increased the respi. 
ration from 169 to 692 cubic inches per minute ; when moderate 
it increased it about 500, and when fast the increase was from 
1206 to 1611. Gentle running increased it 1900, and fast run. 
ning 2325 to 2500 cubic inches per minute. Carrying weights 
from 20lbs. to 118 lbs. at the speed of three miles per hour 
increased the quantity of air inspired about 1900 cubic inches 
minute. Heat and sunlight increased the rate of respiration 
from 16°8 to 17°8 per minute. Darkness lessened the quantity 
of air inspired to the extent of 32 cubic inches per minute. 
Considerable increase of artificial heat caused increased respi- 
ration, and considerable decrease the contrary, and these changes 
increased by continuance. 

The author next gives the effects of a great variety of food and 
drink on respiration. The most remarkable changes were pro- 
duced by the following articles. Milk increased the respiration 
33 to 49 per minute; potatoes, only o to 6; coffee, 19 to 25 ; tea, 
28 to 96; sugar, 60 to 88; rum, 34 to 42; whilst, on the other 
hand, cod-liver oil decreased the quantity of air inspired 10 to 
65 cubie inches per minute, and olive oil 94 per minute. The 
temperature of the breath varied with that of the inspired air, 
but not [pape ag It was, on the average, 94°°7 in the 
room, and 89° in the open air. 

In the last part of the paper, Dr. Smith proceeded to notice the 
most semnciaitite deductions which may be drawn from his inves- 
tigations. The detailed and averaged quantities of air breathed 
by him at various periods of the day, and under certain defined 
conditions, permit an approximative estimate to be made of the 

uantities breathed by various classes of the community, and of 
the quantities of chemical elements required to combine with the 
oxygen. Thus an unoccupied gentleman probably spends nine 
hours in the lying posture, eleven in the sitting posture, one in 
walking at the rate of two miles per hour, and three hours nm 
standing, or walking at the rate of one mile per hour. 
— of air thus inspired by him daily may be estimated as 

ollows :— 

9 hours in the lying posture. . + 243,000 cubic inches. 

IL ” sitting . « « + 351,780 

I walking . . . 66,000 

3 » «andmg. ...« 344,000 
giving a total of 804,780 cubic inches of air breathed daily. An 
ordinary tradesman may be estimated to pass eight hours and 

a half in the lying posture, six in the sitting posture, three 
in walking, and four in standing. He will then breathe 4 
total daily quantity of 958,580 cubic inches. The hard-working 
labourer will probably breathe 1,368,390 cubic inches of air 
daily. The three classes thus differ greatly in the quantity of 
oxygen which they inspire, and therefore in the quantity of f 
required .by them; and if each obtained a suitable quanti 
material to unite with the oxygen, the labourer would still have 
greater wear of system than the unoccupied man. 

The estimation of the wear of system from various kinds of 
labour may be made from this inquiry, if the quantity of air m- 
spired may be regarded asa tolerably fair indication of that result 
—such, for example, as the hard labour of felons, the marching 
soldiers, and the ordinary mode of travelling by the community. 
We may consequently infer the amount of food and rest w 
each condition requires. It is also possible to increase or lessen 
the needful quantity of food (within limits) with some degree 
certainty ; and we learn how much more costly the maintenance 
of soldiers must necessarily be in time of war than peace, 
that of felons at forced labour than in idleness. e furt 
learn how to lessen the wear of system arising from such exe? 
tion as the carrying of burdens, by reducing the speed at which 
are borne. 

hese inquiries also enable us to account for the inability of 


many persons to make an ascent, except at the slowest pace, 
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at inequality in all persons between the effect of 
en ane a walking on a ground at the same speed. 
From his investigations and experience in Switzerland, the author 
believes that his views account for such accidents as the spitting 
of blood, which have occurred whilst ascending mountains, without 
reference to the degree of atmospheric pressure. This is, in part, 
independent of chemical changes, and is due mainly to the 
capacity of the lungs and trachea to receive a certain quantity of 
air ina given time, and of the heart and bloodvessels to carry on 
the current of blood, and especially to maintain a due relation 
between the pulmonic and systemic circuits. They also explain 
the conservative influence of dark rooms in eastern and southern 
climes, and of night in all climates. In like manner, they indicate 
the reason of the unhealthiness of buildings with deficient light— 
as prison cells and many dwellings of the poor—and also of 
nervous persons living much in seclusion. t is probable that 
change of season varies the quantity of air inspired. Heated 
rooms lead to exhaustion indirectly, by increasing the activity of 
every function. Cold, when applied to the skin, increases respira- 
tion, whilst the breathing of cold air lessens the quantity of air 
inspired. Sleep and quietude are naturally associated with dark- 


- ness and diminished activity of functions; and therefore wake- 


fulness and labour at those periods of the day must induce more 
wear of system. Hence the ill effect of night labour. At the 
same time, the ease with which some persons pursue mental 
labour at night may be owing to the lessened vital actions at 
that period. 

Breakfast seems to be the most important meal to the system, 
since it is taken after a long interval, and produces a greater 
effect upon the frame than any other meal. The effect of food 
does not pass away between the meals, or during the working 
day. Since a due relation between the respiratory function and 
the food supplied to the system is one of the most important 
problems of life, these inquiries are of great value, as they 
serve to prove how wisely our natural appetites lead us to a due 
combination of food, while at the same time they explain the ill 
consequences of what is termed “high living.” Dr. Smith’s 
interesting paper was accempanied by an extensive series of 
tables and curves illustrating his investigations. 


MUSIC. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


| PICCOLOMINI made her appearance in Lucia 
di Lammermoor on Thursday, the house being densely 
crowded in the double anticipation of a new Lucia and new 
Edgardo. The duet “ Verranno a te,” in which the lovers exchange 
their vows—one of Donizetti’s sweetest melodies—was delight- 
fully sung by the pair. Madlle. Piccolomini evidently studies 
conscientiously, and appears to us to be continually gaining 
something in tone and fate propriety of dramatic expression 
she is never at fault. It is indeed rather a severe test for a 
voice to be brought into immediate comparison with one so sweet 
and rich as Giuglini’s. The scene between Lucia and her 
brother Enrico, with which the second act commences, was one 
of considerable power ; and in the duet, “Tu che vedi il pianto 
mio,” Madlle. Piccolomini found scope for her great powers of 
impassioned utterance. The finale of this act, with its sestett 
and chorus, was very admirably sung, and was encored with en- 
thusiasm—a fact, by the way, which speaks well for the care 
bestowed by conductor, orchestra, and all concerned. 

Tn the scene which follows, Giuglini displayed the full power 
of his voice, which, when exerted to the highest pitch, became 
almost fot, without losing its fine musical quality. The 
scene of Lucia’s madness, in the third act, is one of horror. 
In the performance of Madlle. Piccolomini this horror was 
perhaps somewhat softened, though the pathos of the scene was 
increased. Reminiscences of the happy days of the past 
seemed to be the prevailing idea, though the joyous smile was 
ever and anon interrupted by some terrible fancy. 

_In the concluding scenes Giuglini’s voice told admirably. His 
singing of the introductory recitative was remarkable for effec- 
tive expression ; and the last two airs, “ Fra poco io me ricovero, 
and “Tu che a Dio,” powerfully affected the audience, who, 
when the curtain fell, seemed not to know when to end their 
aianee. Giuglini appeared repeatedly before the curtain. 

ignor Vialetti played the not very important character of Ray- 
mond, or Bidebent, but found one or two opportunities to show 
the depth and fine quality of his voice, of which we are anxious 
to hear more. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


OX Saturday last, Donizetti’s Luerezia Borgia was given at 
the Lyceum, Signor Neri Baraldi taking the part of Gennaro 
in place o Signor Mario, who was too unwell to perform. The 
Opera of Lucrezia is, perhaps deservedly, reckoned the master- 
Plece of its composer, and Grisi’s incomparable acting has added 
to its popularity. We can only repeat that she has lost none of 
that tamatic fire which makes her performance so impressive. 

¢ conflicting passions which rend the imaginary Lucrezia of the 
opera continue to be depicted in all their force, and within the 
“ompass to which it is now confined, her voice possesses its old 
uahties in little less than their pristine perfection. 


Signor Neri Baraldi is rising in popular estimation, and showed 
himself far from inefficient in the part of Gennaro. In the 
dying scene at the end he produced a marked sensa- 
tion. Signor Ronconi’s Duca Alfonso is an excellent piece of 
acting ; and the fine trio at the close of the second act between 
Lucrezia, the Duke, and Gennaro was encored. With Madlle. 
Didiée as Orsini, Signor Tagliafico as Gubetta, the Mephisto- 
— agent of the Duchess, and Signori Polonini, Soldi, and 

elger, in the remaining accessory characters, it is needless to 
say that nothing was wanting to the ensemble. After the opera, 
Madlle. Cerito made her first appearance in a slight ballet called 
La Brésilienne, of which the subject is, no doubt, taken from 
Hakluyt, or some equally trustworthy authority. An English 
voyager discovers the Brazilian coast, and finds it peopled with 
the most picturesque individuals of both sexes. The males, 
though tastefully attired, give indications of ferocity, but the 
females are wholly charming, and it is needless to say devoted to 
Terpsichore. The captain and his crew become entangled in divers 
embarrassments, from which, if they could be relieved by dancing, 
nothing is wanting to that end on the part of the daughter of the 
chief of the tribe, who, in the person of Madlle. Cerito, goes 
through a number of the gracefullest evolutions. The ballet is 
one of the shortest—a quality with which we are by no means 
disposed to quarrel. 

n Thursday, Mademoiselle Bosio made her first appearance 
in Rigoletto, the opera in which she first became known to the 
English public. She was in brilliant voice, and was warmly re- 
ceived by the audience. If we were to single out for special 
mention one of the numerous passages in which her fresh and 
clear voice and sparkling execution particularly told, it would be 
the close of the solo aria in the first act, ‘‘ Caro nome,” when a 
succession of trills was introduced with surprising effect. Ron- 
coni’s impersonation of the buffoon Rigoletto is a really great 
piece of tragic acting, and it is perhaps this powerfully-sustained 
character which serves to make cnteniie a play in many re- 
spects of most repulsive features. The pathos which Ronconi 
throws into the air, “ Veglia, o donna, questo fioro,” is something 
truly touching. Signor Mario appeared in his old character 
of the Duke, and the well-known “La donna” was, as of 
yore, encored. He also was greatly applauded in the air, “ Bella 
figlia dell’ amore,” and throughout exerted himself in the most 
meritorious manner, though his voice evidently demands careful 
management. On the whole, we may say that Rigoletto had all 
the success which it had on its first appearance, and certainly all 
_— the work, whether dramatically or musically viewed, 

eserves. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


i ip first of May was inaugurated at the Crystal Palace by a 
concert (the first of a series of twelve) in which the leading 
members of the Royal Italian Opera pay yd took part. The 

eat central transept has been flited up for these concerts, and 
as somewhat the appearance of a prodigious tent. As a music- 
room, however, it is too lofty and spacious for sonority. The 
voices lose themselves in space, much as they would do in the 
open air; and, moreover, the vast curtains which cut off the 
transept from the main aisle present a surface absorbent of sound, 
and blunt the effect of the voices, which they confine to the 
space included between them. The concert, however, proved a 
powerful attraction to the visitors, a large proportion of whom 
were congregated in the transept, and sat out the performance 
attentively, the programme being of judicious brevity—the plea- 
santness of the docale also adding something to the charm of the 
music. 

The voices which appeared to us the best qualified to combat 
with the disadvantageous conditions of the place were those of 
Signor Graziani and Signor Neri Baraldi. The rich baritone of 
the former geutleman was effectively displayed in the aria, 
“Ah per sempre,” from J Puritani, and the latter was encored 
in the air, ‘‘ Alma soave e cara,” from Maria di Rohan. Next to 
these singers we must place Madlle. Didiée, whose performance 
of the aria, “ Son leggiero,” from Maria di Rohan, also gained an 
encore. The soprano and bass voices were not so well heard ; and 
the madrigal by Pearsall, “ Who shall win my lady fair?” sung by 
the whole chorus, was comparatively lost at the end of the transept 
opposite to the orchestra—not, however, from the fault of the 
singers, as the piece was encored by that part of the audience 
who were more advantageously placed for hearing. 

The remaining pieces were the duet “ Pronta io son,” from 
Don Pasquale, sung by Madame Grisi and Signor Ronconi ; 
“Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” from Der Freischiitz, by 
Madlle. Rosa Devries; ‘‘ Serbami ognor,” from Semiramide, by 
Madame Grisi and Madlle. Didiée; the “ Inflammatus,” from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by Madame Grisi and chorus; “ Venti 
seudi,” from L’Elisir d’ Amore, b Signori Gardoni and Tag- 
liafico; “Da quel di,” from Linda di Chamouni, by Madlle. 
Marai and Signor Gardoni (encored) ; “ Una vergine,” from La 
Favorita, by Signor Gardoni ; and the finale, ‘O! sommo Carlo,” 
from Ernani. The overtures to Zauberflite and Masaniello 
were played as introductions to the The reader will 
judge sufficiently from this the nature of the entertainment to 

e expected at these concerts, which are, as their name 
imports, strictly operatic. The second of the series was given 
yesterday. 
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MUSICAL UNION. 


HE second matinée of the Musical Union was given at Willis’s 
Rooms on Tuesday, on which occasion adame Clara 
Schumann made her first appearance this season. Beethoven’s 
Sonata Appassionata, op. 57, was chosen for the performance of 
this accomplished pianiste—a work of extraordinary originality 
and beauty, and of which it has been said, that it shines re- 
splendent among the composer’s other sonatas, as Sirius 
amongst the stars. It is full throughout of the most magni- 
ficent imagery. Beethoven is said to have hinted that Shak- 
speare’s Tempest was in his mind when he composed it; and 
the fancy will find much to support this suggestion. The 
first movement, wild and gusty, may well be compared to 
the course of a vessel over a boundless ocean, now pelted with 
storms, and anon scudding cheerily before the gale. The second 
movement, solemn and dirge-like, with its mysterious bass—in 
which certain singular retardations are introduced, giving an 
effect somewhat like a peal of bells—recalls Ariel’s song, “ Full 
fathom five thy father lies.” The depths of the ocean, with its 
hidden splendours, seem to be opened to us. The last movement is 
one prolonged storm, or it might be thought to resemble a brilliant 
display of fireworks, or the eruption of a volcano, but so melodious 
and clear throughout that it never for a moment wearies the ear. 
In the hands of Madame Schumann the grand features of this 
wondrous composition were developed in their full power. The 
performance of the last movement, in — was a marvel of 
executive skill. By way of contrast, Madame Schumann after- 
wards played a sonata of Scarlatti, a composer now well-nigh 
forgotten, but whose genius is sufficient to make his works some- 
thing more than mere musical curiosities. Writing for the 
harpsichord, he is wholly wanting in those effects which the 
modern piano is able to give. There is no sostenuto, no delicate 
gradation of light and shade. Scarlatti, however, was fertile in 
ideas, and succeeding musicians have borrowed much from him. 
Of the three movements played by Madame Schumann, the first 
and second were full of agreeable melody ; the last movement, 
gavete, was less effective. Herr Ernst, Herr Goffrie, Mr. H. 
lagrove, and M. Paque played Beethoven's quartet No. 2, in 
G, and Mendelssohn’s in D, op. 44. 


MISS GODDARD’S SOIREE. 


A* her concluding soirée, given on Wednesday evening, Miss 
Goddard played Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat, op. 106—per- 
haps the most incomprehensible of all his works. It is one 
which musicians seldom think it worth while to attempt perform- 
ing before an audience, and which must ever remain “ caviare to 
the general.” On this account we are the more indebted to the 
enterprising young lady who undertakes to interpret it for 
the benefit of those who believe that the latest utterances of 
Beethoven, strange and frenzied as they may appear, are yet 
not beyond all human understanding, although the may task 
the most practised ear to analyse, and even to follow, them. 
Musical science presents many possible combinations which 
practically are intolerably harsh. The reason may accept 
much which the ear rejects, and in this singular work 
Beethoven frequently senile the pleasure derived from har- 
mony to that derived from the perception of form. The deaf- 
ness under which he laboured has been alleged as an excuse for 
this; but Bach and Mendelssohn, who were not deaf, have fre- 
quently done the same thing in working out a subject to what 
may be called its logical consequences. The work of which we 
now speak commences with an adlegro full of grandeur; the 
next movement is a scherzo, fantastic to the last degree; the 
third movement, an adagio, is the most puzzling, and that which 
makes the largest calls upon the imagination to supply what the 
composer meant to express, but which is indicated, rather than 
actually supplied, to the ear. It is full of the most restless tran- 
sitions, the tonality very vaguely defined, yet a masterly unity of 
conception blending the whole into something like order. The 
sonata winds up with a sort of fugue—the strangest, certainly, 
that ever was written. 

Miss Goddard’s playing of this extraordinary work was such 
as to satisfy the most critical hearer. Her neat and rapid exe- 
cution and extreme delicacy of touch brought out the details of 
the work with a sort of microscopic clearness. Beethoven's 
thirty-two variations on an air in C minor, and a sonata of 
Mozart, in which Mr. Carrodus accompanied Miss Goddard 
on the violin, were the remaining pieces played. 


REVIEWS. 


GOWER’S CONFESSIO AMANTIS.* 


To is little of interest in Gower for any but the pro- 
fessed student of literature. It is not as a poet, but as an 
early English writer, that he possesses any claim upon our atten- 
tion. e have reversed the dictum of Skelton :— 

Gower’s Englyshe is old, 

And of no value is tolde : 

His matter is worth gold 

And worthy to be enrold. 


* Confessio Amantis of John Gower. Edited and Collated with the best 
Manuscripts, by Dr. Reinhold Pauli. London: Bell and Daldy. 1857. 


His fate is in apt contrast with that of his contemporan 
Chaucer, who has survived to us by the force of his eni 


while we find his successors, and even Spencer, ising ben’ 
rather for his “ eloquence” and the of his words’ 
for his closeness of observation, the simplicity and vividness of 
his fancy, or his humour. But, in order to do justice to ou 
ancient writers, it must not be forgotten that, in the early g 
of literature, the mere command over the instrument of expressi 
the control and adaptation of the verbal mechanism, 
demands on the genius of the writer which it is not very 
now to a. For now we are in the other extreme—the 
ideas to be expressed have attained a paramount and almost too 
exclusive attention, and familiarity with the use of lan 
has induced carelessness, and often issues in obscurity, athe 
first writers in a new language, on the contrary, are e 
more by the externals of their art, and the matter is of secon. 
dary importance. We find the same theme and the same ideg 
repeated over and over again. Chaucer employed his best yearg 
in translating ; and though the genius which prompts a man to 
write is in some cases accompanied, as in his case, by the deeper 
qualities which make his writings for ever valuable, this jg 
not always to be looked for. Gower wrote his Confessio Amantis 
mainly for the sake of writing something in English :—~ 

And that for fewe men indite 

In our Englisshe, I think make ; 

A boke for Englandes sake, 


It is no mean achievement to have done this as well as he hag 
done it—to have moulded to his purposes, and to have used 
with a high degree of facility, a language incompletely formed 
and strange in its application to continuous composition. Even 
in this respect, however, he is far inferior to his great con. 
temporary. His verse, though correct, is in the simplest form 
conceivable, and his rhythm totally destitute of variety and 
expression. His language is less rich and less uniform, its forms 
being more often arbitrarily changed to suit the requisitions of 
rhyme and metre, and his syntax is apt to become involved and 
inexplicable when he ventures out of the short sentences to 
which, for the most part, he rigorously confines himself. The 
matter of his poem stands in still more remarkable contrast, 
When Chaucer called him the “ moral Gower,” we presume he 


| meant the “ moralizing Gower ;” and this description hits him 


very accurately. He has no taste for the practical realities of 
the life around him, for the characters of men, or for nature. 
Living things he passes by to descant on abstract vices, and 
though sometimes professing to deal with modern topics, it is 
only in their most vague and general aspects. 

nstead of the pilgrims to Canterbury—vivid, real personages, 
each displaying himself in his own narration—we have in Gower 
an impalpable and prolix old lover, to whom Venus assigns her 
clerk, or priest, as a confessor. This reverend person, whose 
morality is in every way suited to his uncertain position between 
the Holy Catholic Church and the Latin Mythology, proceeds 
to the performance of his functions in great form. The lover 
acts the part of a sort of empty vessel for the confessor to pour 
his information into—a process which the subject of it in 
terrupts at stated intervals by bewailing his unrequited pas- 
sion, and describing his unhappy experiences. But he treats 
them from a philosophic point of view; and though feigning 
great ardour and em distress, you see that he is only accumu 
lating, for description’s sake, all the various theoretic symptoms, 
influences, and experiences of the passion to which he professes 


affectation, but without the fancy and occasional tenderness, of the 
Troubadours, and his solemn and dry exaggerations become very 
wearisome. The confessor informs him of the nature of 
seven deadly sins; and the original intention, though not very 
strictly adhered to, appears to have been to devote a book to 
each. Their several ) teed and sub-divisions are elaborately 
specified, and their bearing on the position of a patient suffering 
from loveregularly indicated. As they pass in review, the confessor 
takes occasion to illustrate them by innumerable stories out of 
the middle-age repositories, so he informs us, tanquam 
favum ex variis floribus,” from the chronicles of historians and 
sayings of poets and philosophers. These tales form the mass 
the work, and are often pleasant reading enough, being narr 
with a certain vivacity, and always with the greatest serious 
ness and apparent conviction of their truth. Though 

are all to pe found in other places also, a modern rea 
would perhaps nowhere else find such a variety of them collec 

in so little space, or gain with equal ease an idea of the light 
literature and historical reading of the time. He must not 
surprised to learn that Alexander the Great was really the son of 
the magician Nectabanus, who imposed himself on Olympias, 
Philip's wife, as a God, and overawed the insulted King by openly 
claiming her in the form of a dragon. He will read too, how, 
when Rome stood “in noble plight,” Virgil, by his art, made 4 
mirrorraised ona marble pillar, in which were re ected any move- 
ments of enemiesfor thirty miles round. Crassus, itseems, was then 
Emperor, and engaged in a war with Hannibal, Prince of Cart 

and the King of * Puile” (Apulia); and the story tells how t 
two Powers sent philosophers to Rome who, by working on 
avidity of Crassus, cunningly made him dig for treasure unis 
the mirror and so caused its downfall. The history of Jason an 
Medea is one of the best told of Gower’s tales; but it is charac 


teristic that while all the love-making is described at great le 
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ical catastrophe, which alone makes the story apposite to 
~ pon for which he cites it, is huddled up in a few lines. 
These narratives Gower intends as the amusing part of his work ; 
and the lover's difficulties, and the confessor’s moral solutions, 
tions, and advice—together with an epitome of what, in the 
time of the author, passed for the philosophic system of Aristotle, 
which is inserted in the seventh book—are intended for matter of 
serious information, and devised for the inculcation of true wisdom. 
The + tells us it was his object thus to unite pleasure and 
g, “something of lust, something of lore,” in order to secure 
himself a certainty of readers. His prologue is specially devoted 
to the wise and dull side of his subject. In it he treats with a 
terrible prolixity, which is his greatest failing, of the mutability 
of human affairs, laments the universal absence of peace and 
charity, and thinks, as so many have done since his time, that 
things are at their lowest ebb, and indicate the last worst age of 
the world about to be speedily followed by its dissolution. The 
difference between the teaching of the clergy and their lives is 
always a leading subject for his animadversion, He shows a 
of insight more than commonly deep when he assigns the 
yaried mutations of man’s fortune to his own influence, and teaches 


- that they afford no ground for complaints against the Divine Pro- 


vidence, since whatever may have been the world’s changes— 
The man himself hath he coupable 
Which of his proper governance 
Fortuneth all the worldes chaunce. 
Still it is not very easy to see whether he was really thinking 
of the infinite moral influence of each man’s actions, or not rather 
iving us a deduction from asort of wisdom more in consonance 
with his own philosoph and that of his times, which was familiar 
with the microcosmic doctrine, and argued that, from the secret 
sympathies between the little world of man and the large one of 
nature, the fall and all lesser subsequent movements in the 
ions of man affected the whole frame of the Universe. The 
llowing lines give a favourable specimen of his disquisitional 
le, which we quote the rather because the standard selections of 
is, Warton, Todd, &c., are all from his tales :— 
The sonne and 1mone eclipsen both 
And ben with mannes sinne wroth, 
The purest air for sinne alofte 
Hath ben and is corrupt ful ofte, 
Right now the highe windes blowe 
And anon after they ben lowe, 
Now cloudy and now clere it is, 
So it may proven wel by this, 
A mannes sinne is for to hate, 
Which maketh the welken to debate. 
And for to se the properte 
Of every thinge in his degre, 
Benethe forth amonges us here 
Al stant a lich in this matere. 
The see nowe ebbeth and nowe it floweth, 
The lond now welketh and now it groweth, 
Now be the trees with leves grene, 
Now they be bare and no thing sene, 
Now be there lusty somer floures, 
Now he there stormy winter shoures, 
Now be the daies, now the nightes, 
So stant there no thing al uprightes, 
Nowe it is light, nowe it is derke, 
And thus stant al the worldes werke 
After the disposicion 
Of man and his condicion. 
Forthy Gregoire in his morall 
Saith, that a man in speciall 
The lasse worlde is properly, 
And that he povveth redily, 
For man of soule resonable 
Is to an angel resemblable 
And lich to beste he hath feling 
And lich to tres he hath ing. 
The stones ben and so is he, 
Thus of his propre qualite 
The man, as telleth the clergie, 
Is as a worlde in his partie, 
And whan this litel world mistorneth 
The grete worlde al overtorneth. 
. The present very handsome edition of the Confessio Amantis 
18 & valuable addition to our facilities for the study of our earliest 
ture. Dr. Pauli has exercised a wise discrimination in 
adhering to the old orthography, except in the exclusion of the 
obsolete Saxon letters (which, indeed, are not em loyed in what 
seems to be the earliest MS.), and in the substitution of a 
uniform rule for the merely arbitrary use of y and i, wandv. To 
g0 further than this is dangerous in a work which is not only an 
example of our literature, but a field for the study of our language. 
An edition which is to become standard, and serve for reference 
in this latter respect, must conscientiously adhere to original 
orms, for no inquirer will choose to trust himself to the discre- 
on of an editor as to whether conan are important or other- 
wise. The only omg existing editions were that of Caxton, 
and two of Berthelette, printed in the middle of the sixteenth 
Pa iry, and arbitrarily modernized up to that time. Dr. 
uli’s edition is based on the first edition of Berthelette, with 
; ‘thography corrected in accordance with the spelling of the 
of sy MS., 7184, in the British Museum, described as being 
_ end of the fourteenth century. This, the editor informs 
us, has been carefully collated with another of the fifteenth cen- 
Lsemarkehie for the simplicity and uniformity of its ortho- 
aphy. Only those who should examine the various MSS. with 
few express object would be competent to state whether some 
Pascages which still remain obscure admit of any further 


elucidation ; but the text, as it stands, bears evidence of judg- 
ment and painstaking attention. It is astonishing how mack has 
been done, by careful printing and punctuation, to lighten the 
labour of the reader. ‘The sense of the author is rendered clear, 
and his verse regular. It is no longer a difficult task to under- 
stand his meaning. The typography, we ought to add, is remark- 
able for its beauty. 

To the work itself is prefixed an introductory essay, dealing, in 
three separate sections, with the life of the author, his writin 
and character, and the manuscripts and editions of the Confessto 
Amantis. Of the personal history of Gower we are entirel 
ignorant. The only records, beyond his works, which can wit 
absolute certainty be connected with him, are his will and the 
inscription on his tomb, in St. Saviour’s Church, in Southwark. 
Caxton says he came from Wales; Leland, and, later on, Todd, 
assign him to Yorkshire, and connect him with the Gowers whose 
family name has descended to the Duke of Sutherland. This 
family claims him, and has, of late years, repaired his tomb ; but 
Sir Harris Nicolas drew attention to the entire difference of their 
arms, and on the strength of the coincidence between the armo- 
rial bearings on the poet’s tomb and those on a brass monument 
to a Sir Robert Gower, buried in the church of Brabourne, near 
Ashford, in Kent, he assigns Kent as his county. Dr. Pauli 
pretty nearly proves the accuracy of this ey His 
researches have discovered that there was a John Gower, ~——— 
of Kent, living in the year 1382, for a charter is extant in which, 
by that name and title, there is conveyed to him the Manor of 

ulton in Suffolk ; and as mention is made of this same manor 
in the will, which is undoubtedly that of the poet, his condition 
of an Esquire of Kentis pretty decisively ascertained. Sir Harris 
Nicolas having also shown that there was a Kentish family of 
Gower, there is but little room for the supposition of John Gower 
having been Welsh-born, though the family may have originally 
come from the Principality. The elaborate discussion of such a 
question as this is a measure of the absence of all real knowledge 
of the personal history of an author. He must have been some- 
thing of a time-server, for there are two different editions of his 
Confessio, adapted to different patrons. One of them is dedi- 
cated to King Richard II. “with all mine hertes cbeisance,” 
and in it he describes his book as having been written by the 
express command of that monarch. The other omits this dedi- 
cation, and is presented “ unto min own lorde, which of Lan- 
castre is Henry named,” and moreover he describes this same 
work in one place as having been made “ ad instanciam serenis- 
simi Principis dicti Domini Regis Anglie Ricardi Secundi,” and 
in another, “ob reverentiam strenuissimi domini sui Domini 
Henrici de Lancastria tunc Derbie Comitis,” and does not scruple 
to speak of Richard as “ Crudelissimus Rex.” Dr. Pauli is at 
some pains to vindicate Gower from the charge of doublefaced- 
ness. He says:— 

It is not possible that both dedications could have been written at the same 
time; for, if we consider the political situation in those days, only a very 
abject mind would have made simultaneously two such opposite declarations. 
Besides, it is distinctly stated in one version, which unquestionably is the 
earlier, that the first idea of the work originated with the king, whereas in 
the other the poct takes no notice whatever of his having been induced ty 
Richard to write an English work, but merely mentions the year in w 
he addressed it to Earl Henry. It is well known that Henry, as early as the 
year 1387, had joined the opposition, and had been one of the lords appellants, 
who forced the king to rule according to the will of parliament. Gower, who 
was a close observer of the political events of his days, saw how the young 
king, after attaining his ae attempted, in the years 1386 and 1387, in 
conjunction with his favourite, the young Duke of Ireland, to annihilate the 
opposition, headed by the Duke of Gloucester and the Earls of Arundel, 

arwick, Nottingham, and Derby. He perceived that the king, from dis- 

ition and inclination, was hurrying himself and the affairs of his realm to 
ultimate destruction and ruin. He therefore changed his — early in the 
reign of Richard II., altered the dedication of his English work in 1392-3, 
received in the year next following a collar from Henry of Lancaster, and 
looked upon him ever afterwards as the final restorer of peace and order. 
From that time he appears to have been a firm adherer to the Lancastrian 
interest; for the same sentiment which he expressed in the dedication of 
1392-3, is found in some Latin and French scraps, addressed to King 
Henry IV., and mentioned above, and also in an English poem of fifty-five 
stanzas, entitled “A Balade to Kyng Henry the Fourth,” in which he praises 
him highly, and recommends for his imitation the examples of former great 
rulers. This is a very simple solution founded on facts and dates, by which 
the honour of the poet is entirely saved from the injurious accusation that he 
was “an ingrate to his lawful sovereign, and a sycophant to the usurper of 
his throne.’ 

This explanation appears to us hardly consistent with the 
internal evidence. Gower cannot have changed his dedication 
in 1392-3, or if he did so, it must have been with that abject 
suddenness which Dr. Pauli thinks incredible; for it is clear 
from a Latin note in the margin of the Lancastrian Edition 
that the poem was only finished in that year, and it is at the 
end of the work that the warmest professions of admiration for 
Richard and confidence in the security of his power are expressed. 
In that year, therefore, Gower still adhered to Richard. © More- 
over, though in the Ricardian Edition he speaks of his sickness, 
and, from the tenor of the poem, must have been somewhat 
advanced in years, he does not complain of age. In the Lancas- 
trian, after the same allusion to his sickness, preserved in the 
very same words, he adds a moving claim for grace on account of 
his failing years :— 

And also for my daies olde, 

That I am feble and impotent, 

I wot nought how the worlde is went; 
So pray I to my lordes alle, 

Now in mine age, how so be‘al’e, 

That I mot stonden in her [th«ir) grace, 
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To us it seems as if his heart had been with Richard, but that 
in his age and feebleness, after Lancaster had clearly the power 
in his hands, but before he seized the crown, he altered his dedi- 
cation, in the hope of securing favour and countenance with the 
rising sun. Granting, however, Dr. Pauli’s view of the case, 
that Gower only changed his political party in common with so 
many others of his day, this does not touch the real charge against 
him, which is that of meanness in employing the same work which 
had been written at the command of the King, and contained 
the warmest eulogies of him, as a means of ingratiating himself 
with the great rebel who supplanted him. fn the year 1400 
Gower became blind, and in 1408 died. 

The Confessio is his only English poem, but he wrote two 
other long works. The first of these, called the Speculum Medi- 
tantis, was written in French, and treated of the various vices 
and virtues, and of the sinner’s true way of return from his evil 
ways. Dr. Pauli informs us that no copy of this work has been 
discovered, and that Warton erroneously quotes from a different 
work under the same title. The second, Vow Clamantis, deals 
with the insurrection of the Commons in the early part of Richard’s 
reign ; but, as we should expect from the author’s cast of mind, 
consists rather of a body of moral reflections on that event, than 
of any historical account. It is written in Latin distichs, and 
has been printed by the Roxburghe Club. Through the same 
means we possess a body of French ballads—love verses in the 
style of that age—which, though they have something of a more 
light and youthful fancy than the Confessio, do not go far to 
raise our idea of the author’s powers asa poet. Gower's writings 

rove that, except for certain purposes of state and form, English 
fad established itself as a national language before the end of 
Edward III.’s reign. In his written English, he leans, perhaps 
more than any other of our poets, to the French side; yet he 
apologises for his French poems, written in his youth, on the score 
of their being in a foreign language. It is clear, therefore that he 
considered English his language, and habitually thought and 
spoke in it. 

Dr. Pauli’s introductory essay is valuable, not only because he 
has thrown all the light in his power on his subject, but because 
he has confined himself to it, and has marked out clearly what 
we really know and where our ignorance begins. He is brief and 
to the purpose, and indulges in no groundless hypotheses of what 
may have been. Throughout the edition he has done his best to 
secure to the old = the fulfilment of the prayer with which he 
concludes his work :— 

Qui sedet in scamnis ceeli det, ut ista Johannis, 
Perpetuis annis stet pagina grata Britannis. 


TOOKE AND NEWMARCH ON PRICES.* 


Yay laboured volumes are an honour to the industry of 
their authors, and, we must add, of their readers also. If 
the veteran prudence of Messrs. Longman can safely calculate 
on selling fiteen hundred octavo pages, bristling with innume- 
rable statistics, on so unattractive a subject as the History of 
Prices, there must be more taste for hard reading in the com- 
munity than we are wont to fancy. The authors have done their 
best to make their compilation readable by the insertion of many 
curious historical and commercial details, and even by the intro- 
duction of topics which belong rather to the domain of politics. 
For instance, one whole Essay—the work is a group of essays— 
is devoted by Mr. Newmarch to a history of the progress of 
Free-trade. He brings out, by the way, as a fact not generally re- 
cognised, that Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh were among 
the first disciples of Free-trade. The other essays deal exclusively 
either with commercial or monetary questions. 

The first essay is an account of the history of the corn trade 
during the nine years which the work embraces. Each year is re- 
viewed in succession. We have the failure or the success of the 
crop, the amount and the price of corn in the market, together with 
the causes from which such results may have sprung. Out of 
the nine harvests, two (1848 and 1853) were Ae y three (1849, 
1851, and 1854) were good, and the rest were indifferent ; but of 
these nine years two were years of war, and two of a very 
modified protection. From all these combined causes arises the 
somewhat unlooked-for consequence, that in spite of Sir Robert 
Peel’s policy of 1846—in spite of the importation of upwards of 
forty million quarters of wheat, and as if in mockery of the aspira- 
tions of Free-tradersand the tremors of Protectionists—theaverage 
price of wheat during the decade ending with 1856 has been but 
one shilling a quarter less than during that which ended with 1846, 
and two shillings greater than in that which ended with 1836— 
the haleyon days of Protection. With respect to the impor- 
tation of these forty million quarters, Mr. Tooke takes a middle 
course between the extreme inferences which both parties have 
drawn. The mitis sapientia of fourscore—for such Mr. Tooke 
assures us is his age—steers clear alike of the youthful impetuo- 
sity of Newdegate and the anonymous recklessness of the Edin- 
burgh Review. Mr. Newdegate’s theory was that the whole of 
this imported wheat was in substitution of an equal or even 
greater amount of home-grown wheat—in other words, that if 
the merchants had not been allowed to bring it from abroad, the 
British farmer would have grown it, and more also, in British 
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fields at home ; and for his proof he relied on the returns of the 
wheat sold in the English markets, which showed a considerable 
diminution in the sales of home-grown wheat since the Act of 
1846. Mr. Tooke puts aside this doctrine as untenable; but his 
contempt for Mr. Newdegate is obviously far too great to allow 


him to refute it. He passes him by with a simple contradictj 
and turns on an adversary more worthy of his prowess. Some 
boastful free-trader in the Edinburgh Review had put a very 
different interpretation on the imported forty million quarters 
It was not only not all substitution, but it was a pure and entire 
addition to the commissariat of the country. The home-growth 
was not diminished, but the consumption was increased. The 
stomachs of the por had become enlarged, and their dj 
tions strengthened since the Act of ’46—where Paterfamilias 
formerly eaten only one roll for breakfast, he now stuffed down 
two. Mr. Tooke replies that, in the first place, half this “pyre 
addition” used to be imported in the days of protection ; on in 
the second, that luman stomachs are not made of elastic material, 
The greater or less supply of corn, though it tells with much regy. 
larity upon the price of corn, has a remarkably small influence 
on the consumption of it as human food. People will retrench 
everything before they retrench their meals. A man may leaye 
off cigars because cigars are dear; but he will not leave oft | break. 
fasts because breakfasts are dear, if by any possible sacrifice he 
can avoid it. On the other hand, be corn ever so cheap, nobody, 
unless he has an abnormal taste for black doses, will avail him. 
self of the opportunity to eat too much. History does indeed 
record that when Edward II.’s army returned in woful plight 
from Bannockburn, having lived for many months on the produce 
of Scotland—probably thistles—they ate so much good English 
beef and mutton that most of them died of dysentery. But both 
the produce of Scotland and the knowledge of dietetics have 
happily advanced since that period. Mr. Tooke therefore con. 
bales that the fluctuations in consumption must be confined to 
the class who, on the one hand, are above the necessity of relief 
in the workhouse, and, on the other, have no margin of retrench- 
able expenditure, except their very meals. We very much fear 
that Mr. Tooke underrates the extent of this class, and the 
influence of their prosperity or distress upon the consumption of 
food. But an inferior limit to that consumption must still be 
imposed by the Poor-law, with its unvarying dietary, always 
ready to relieve them, save in such extreme cases as the Irish 
famine; and their number is hardly great enough to justify the 
Edinburgh reviewer in saying, that during the days of protec. 
tion “the people were only half-fed.” His calculations are a 
good deal divalidated by his having entirely forgotten what had 
become of the potato during the period on which he is descant- 
ing. The Aphis vastator was doubtless the ultimate consumer 
of a considerable portion of the forty millions. The benefit of 
Free-trade to the labourer has not been that his meals have 
become, as a rule, bigger, but that they have become better. 
Wheat has, in many cases, taken the place of oats, and rye, 
and potatoes. This is, of course, entirely independent of whatever 
benefit may have accrued to commerce from the greater cheapness 
of a universal necessary, and the consequent liberation of % 
much capital. 

After he has disposed of the Edinburgh reviewer, Mr. Tooke's 
account of the corn-trade assumes the form of a pa against 
agricultural statistics. In dealing with this subject, he is 
evidently torn by contending emotion. Two parts of his nature 
strive for the mastery. The statistician yearns for the columns 
of figures which shall classify cabbages, and give a tabular status 
to pigs; but the corn-factor is firm. Oncee—long ago—Mr. Tooke 
was in the corn trade; and the esprit de corps is still strong 
upon him; and the information which the Government wish to 
throw open to the profane multitude is precisely what the corm 
factors now procure, at great cost, for their own private ears. 
Accordingly, with many apologies and protests that he considers 
eqsusend detiatien the most desirable thing in the world, he 
proceeds to demolish all the special arguments which have been 
advanced in their behalf. The case of Lord Ashburton, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, and others who have advocated the collection 
of these statistics is this. A fair price for corn depends on th 

— between the demand and the supply which is or 8 
ikely to be at hand to meet it. If in any particular place @ 
farmer is offered less than what is really a fair price, his rem 
is to keep his corn to himself till he finds a more reasonable put- 
chaser. ‘But farmers ignorant of the actual or probable supply 
in the country, are very apt to be gulled by some of the various 
classes of middlemen mb intervene between them and the hun 
mouths of the public, into believing that prices are likely to 
instead of to rise, and that they had better sell for what they 
can get or they will be the worse for it. Now, if the farmer 
had in black and white, under the hand of the Board of Trade, 
an account of the real results of the harvest, together with sta 
tistics of what the harvests and consequent prices had 
during some score of years past, he might, at least with the 
help of the village schoolmaster, make a guess at what 
were likely to be during the coming season. It is true that soap 
and water will not make an Ethiopian white, nor can actuaries 
make a farmer clever, and, therefore, the calculation may very 
possibly miscarry ; but it is heartless to aggravate the infirmities 
with which nature has afflicted him by artificial obstacles. *° 
this, however, Mr. Tooke replies, that the amount of any one 
year’s harvest is not the only thing that decides the price of 
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+t is largely affected by the amount of corn which may 
rap peter over, not eaten, from last year’s harvest, by 
the probable issue of next year’s harvest, and by the state of the 
supply abroad. Mr. Tooke seems satisfied with these answers. 
It appears to us, however, ve obvious to reply that the farmer 
can observe the weather, and therefore judge of next year's 
pects as well as oy ney A else, and that the statistics them- 
selves ought to enable him to judge how much corn still remains 
in the country from the preceding year. All calculations of 
soe must include an element of uncertainty, but the problem 
would be a much simpler one if the yield of the English harvest 
could be numbered among its known quantities. A great deal 
too much stress is laid in this work on the inability of Govern- 
ment to print their returns in time. Mr. Tooke has 7 lied his 
statistical mind to estimate the speed of Government publication ; 
and judging, we presume, from the prison returns of 1851—which, 
after germinatin, five san op Captain O’Brien’s desk, arrived at 
the maturity of a Blue- ook in 1856—he concludes that the Board 
of Trade would produce their agricultural statistics exactly five 
months after they are wanted. But the difficulty is subjective, 
not objective—as the drunken professor observed, when he could 
not get up stairs. The Vice-President of that distinguished bod 
must be well aware that the Times would give at least the result 
of any such inquiry in a week; and it may be hoped, therefore, 
that it would not ruin the nervous system of the officials to be 
obliged to give it in a month. 
animus with which our author assails the proposal through- 
out some hundred pages which he devotes to it, is little disguised. 
Some of its advocates appeal to the stability of price which France 
owes to her statistical system. His answer is very like the Irish 
lawyer's well-known defence of a man who was charged with 
breaking a wheelbarrow. “His client never had the wheel- 
barrow at all; besides, it was broken when he got it.” In the 
same way, Mr. Tooke elaborately proves, first, that the price is 
anything but one | in France, in spite of her agricultural sta- 
tistics; and secondly, that France has got no agricultural statistics 
worthy of the name. In his zeal he seems to have forgotten 
that, even in logic, two negatives go very near to making an 
tive. 

The two next essays are by Mr. Newmarch. One of them is 
on the rise and progress of the Railway system, and the other 
on the commercial history of the last nine years, of the earlier 
ow of which the railway expenditure forms the principal feature. 

e railway crisis of 1847 and the two following years differed 
in one very important respect from similar conjunctures that had 
preceded it. It is no new thing for this country to plunge into 
acommercial mania, and to be brought up sharp by a commercial 
crisis. It seems to be the natural effect on the English constitu- 
tion of any unusual flow of prosperity. But on previous occa- 
sions—as after the J. ed mania of 1836—the blow, if severe, 
was brief. The ruined speculator sold his shares at a frightful 
discount, and retired to economize the residue of his patrimony 
as best he could. But railway shares, being engagements for 
works yet in prospect, entailed upon their holder a still further 
loss beyond their own depreciation. The crash came in 1847, 
and the best railway securities fell from 70 to 80 per cent. What 
aman had bought at 200/., he had to sell, if he could, for 4ol. 
But this was not all. In many cases he could not sell at all, 
because his share carried with it an obligation to meet a series 
of calls extending over three or four years. At the end of 1849, 
48 much as 230,000,000/. had been expended on railways ; and 
a proportion of this came out of the slender incomes 
of the small dealers, and the old maids, and the country 
parsons, and annuitants of various kinds, who, during the mania 
of 1845, had rushed in thousands to Capel Court as to a new 
El Dorado. The immediate effect on trade was very detri- 
mental. The years of railway construction were years of low 
prices and of commercial depression ; for the huge expenditure 
exacted from the middle classes, who in an hour of folly had 
undertaken it, an amount of ‘resolute and vigorous retrenchment 
which told severely upon the home market. But in the lon 
run this and enforced economy was a great 
benefit. The middle classes had, under a great delusion, made 
4 marvellous effort—they had undertaken to do in one year what 
no prudent persons toon. FY have undertaken to doin four; and 

@ result was that they had placed their country, as regarded 
tailways, in an almost position. England, which in 
1843 had lagged behind many nations in the amount of railway 
tecommodation, took the lead. With the single exception of 
the State of Massachusetts, the railways with which England is 
furnished exceed, in proportion to her area, those of any count 
in the world. It was as though the middle classes, by a chival- 
tous and self-denying resolution, had undertaken to retrench 
every species of superfluity in order that they might give to 

ir country, in a network of railways, the basis of a vast 
We would gladly, if our space permitted, 
the w Mr. Tooke and Mr. Newmarch through many other of 

topics they have so ably handled. Among the most inte- 
testing is their account of the singular fall of interest during the 
of 1? months of 1852, which resulted, not from the influx 
Bo re but only from the prevalent theory as to its effects. 
m these and all other points connected with the currency 


abstained. They fill the larger part of th 
. ger of these 
aro bulky volumes ; but such Pern te and difficult matters de- 
® alspler notice than could be given to them as fragmentary 
portions of a review. 


JOURNAL OF BARBIER.* 


yoo the days of Philippe de Comines to those of Lamartine, 
a practice has prevailed extensively among French statesmen 
and warriors of providing for their own posthumous fame by the 
composition of a memoir of their own performances; and the 
fashion spread, as fashions do spread in France, even to those 
who had no performances to record. Both classes of memoirs 
are of inestimable value to the historian, and have enriched 
France with a mass of historical literature which has not its 
equal in the world. But of the two classes, the memoirs which 
have been composed by unconcerned spectators are the richest 
mine to the historical student; for the pictures which they pre- 
sent are not distorted by party passion or personal vanity. More- 
over, they have greater room to dwell upon the manners of each 
period in detail, the private life of the citizens, popular convic- 
tions and popular follies, than those whose pages are encumbered 
with the monotonous and wearisome chronicle of treaties, and 
campaigns, and court intrigues. 

This character gives a peculiar value to the Journal of 
Barbier. He was an unknown lawyer, of no very great ability 
or position, in the time of the regenc and the reign of 
Louis XV. But he lived constantly in Paris, and by his pro- 
fession was thrown among all classes of his fellow-citizens. 
He was an acute observer, and in no degree blinded by an 
undue respect for his superiors; and he chronicled from day 
to day, in nervous, cynical language, apparently with no other 
view but his own amusement, the political events and the social 
gossip and scandal of his time. The only fault that posterity 
can find with his performance is, that it smacks much too strongly 
of his profession. The deeds of the Parliament and of the advo- 
cates of Paris are honoured with a prominence which assuredly 
is not accorded to them in the pages of history. We are dragged 
through all the detail of the incessant bickerings between the 
lawyers and the court, which, in the eighteenth century, supplied 
the place of domestic politics in France. The cause of quarrel 
was honourable enough, if the mode of conducting it been 
worthy either of the combatants or of the question at issue. 
The matters disputed resolved themselves, generally speaking, 
into two—the aieion of Law, and the Bull Unigenitus. The 
Court, backed in the one case by the noblesse and in the 
other by the hierarchy, wished to force upon the nation 
Law’s visionary finance, and, afterwards, the obnoxious clause 
of the famous Bull, which in effect enforces absolute obedience 
to all the decrees of the Holy See. The Parliament had neither 
the courage to resist nor the good grace to yield; but they 
kept up a petty, teasing system of tactics, which irritated 
without hindering the Court. Being nothing but a Court of 
Justice, they never possessed any real constitutional power of 
thwarting the royal will; but they seem to have imagined that 
they could check the! King by plaguing him. Their first step, 
of course, was to refuse to register an obnoxious decree, and 
then, as soon as the despotic lit de justice had overridden their 
Ye they would begin — some bishop for obeying 
the edict so passed, condemning his acts and burning his 
writings. The King would meet them by evoking such 
matters out of their jurisdiction into that of his own Grand 
Council. Then they would overwhelm him with remonstrance 
after remonstrance ; and when he ordered them to desist, the 
would refuse to open his letter; and then, when forced to do 
so, they would close their court, and try to punish him by 
refusing to administer justice to the unhappy suitors. That 
resource failing, they once resigned their offices in a body; and 
then, when they found that the King was only too glad to take 
them at their word, they hastened with humiliating penitence to 
beg them back again. The result of such strategy as this 
might have been foreseen. The Court invariably had its way 3 
and the credit of the Parliament fell lower and lower, until the 
Court found that it could safely consult its own peace by exiling 
them altogether. 

Through all these undignified gles Barbier conducts 
us with a wearisome precision. Nor does he spare us some 
similar jousts which the body of Advocates ran upon its 
own account, with an equally lamentable result. ut the 
quorum pars magna _ is a potent motive for diffuseness ; 
and Barbier ean hardly be blamed for not having reined in 
his professional enthusiasm out of consideration for readers 
of whose existence he never dreamt. In all other respects, 
a fitter chronicler could hardly have been found. In his 
views, in his prejudices, in his failings, he was a fair average 
specimen of the intelligent middle-class of his day. In politics 
he had no wild ideas about man’s inherent right to freedom, for 
the Contrat Social and the Encyclopédie not been written. 
Like most citizens in ordinary times, he had a keen appre- 
ciation only of those abuses which pressed hard upon his 
own purse. The most genuine outbursts of indignation in 
his pages occur when he is recording the failure of Law's 
vast chimeras. He had speculated considerably in the Mis- 
= scheme ; and as the shares fall step by step his re- 
marks upon Court inefficiency and corruption grow more 
and more biting. The same indignation re-appears whenever 
some official convicted of embezzlement is juggled away from 
beneath the stroke of the law. But to the tyrannical system of 


* Chronique de la Régence et du régne de Louis XV., ou Journal de 
Dariier, on Parlenent do Porte Paris: Charpentier. 1857. 
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government which was destined to fall in so terrible a tempest; 
neither he, nor those about him, seem to have entertained any 
serious objection—indeed, he repels the charge that the lawyers 
were trying to erect the Parliament into a Parliament of England, 
as if it were rather an injurious reproach. In respect to religion 
he piques himself on belonging to the gens d’esprit, looks with 
supreme contempt on both Jansenist and Molinist, and only 
regrets their controversies because they may lead the people td 
search into the grounds of a religion which “is so necessary for 

urposes of state.’’ It is only when bread is very dear that hé 
finds a word of censure for the measureless dissipation of thé 
Court; and for its debauchery he has almost a fellow-feeling; 
inasmuch as he records his own exploits in that line with as serené 
an effrontery as Mr. Samuel Pepys himself. He has almost an 
unqualified admiration for the Regent ; and the only fault he om 
to find with Cardinal Dubois is Tis legislation—whatever that 
may have been—with reference to the acts of notaries. But 
Barbier was by no means ignorant of the failings which have given 
to their names a sinister distinction; for he 1s a careful retailer 
of court scandal, and preserves, with scrupulous fidelity, the 
epigrams and chansonnettes in which the gay Parisians loved to 
immortalize the peculiarities of their chiefs in Church and State. 
In truth, the book is so considerably tinctured with these details, 
that, however valuable as recording the symptoms of a disease 
whose throes were soon to shake the world, it can hardly be 
recommended for the drawing-room table. 

The period which these volumes—so far as at present published 
—cover, extends from 1718 to 1744, just after the death of the 
Duchess of Chateauroux—for in that unhappy reign the epochs 
are marked, not by ministers, but mistresses. In itself it was 
one of the least captivating periods in history—barren of great 
men and great events, odious in point of morals, contemptible 
in point of intellect; but it acquires a terrible interest when 
taken in connexion with the convulsion of which it was the har- 
binger. There are one or two such periods in history—periods of 
a Paqeene stillness, ‘the torrent’s calmness ere it dash 
below ;” and they have a peculiar fascination, similar to that with 
which Bulwer has invested the last days of Pompeii. The very 
vices and follies over which the retribution is gathering seem just 
at the last hour to be pushed to the wildest excess with a 
strange security. Gaiety has become frenzied license—the cere- 
monial of ages has degenerated into a meaningless frivolity— 
zeal has become mere personal faction—rulers are nothing but 
priv. leged plunderers. The various actors play on their parts of 
self-indulgence and oppression with light and reckless hearts, not 
dreaming that any wrath can overtake them; and we, the his- 
torical spectators, seem to be in the secret of the designs of Pro- 
vidence, and to see the terrible volcano which is boiling beneath 
the revellers, ready to burst under their feet at the maddest 
moment of their excess. Some such feeling is inspired by these 
volumes. Just when the privileges of the noblesse were about 
to be wrenched from them for ever, they made use of them for 
the perpetration of the most shameless robberies. To be a duc 
et pair under the Regent or Louis XV. seems to have been 
synonymous with being a public pillager in some form or other. 

rom the Mississippi scheme, while the rest of the nation were 
ruined, the courtiers carried off enormous fortunes. They were 
not content with such gains as might be furnished by the prac- 
tices with which we have learned to associate the name of Capel- 
court—they boldly courted the hatred which, in spite of the 
lessons of political economy, it has always been the instinct of 
starving multitudes to feel towards monopolists. Dukes and 
marshals of France took advantage of the universal ruin caused 
by the crash of all Law’s schemes, to buy up the coal, and the 
brandy, and the tea in Paris, for the sake of the gain they could 
make by reselling it in the height of the distress. The person 
who was supposed to have made the largest sums by the dishonest 
speculations of those times was the Duke of Bourbon, the 
descendant of the great Condé, and the first Prime Minister after 
the Regent’s death. If matters were bad in the State, they were 
worse in the Church. The commonest decorum of Christianity 
was recklessly set at nought just when the blow was being 
levelled which was to overthrow Christianity altogether. Just 
as Alexander VI. employed the few remaining years of unques- 
tioned power which were left to the Church of Rome in fostering 
a horrible licentiousness, which history will hardly soil its pen by 
recording, so it was in the decrepitude of the mighty Church of 
France. Whatever of zeal was left had been engrossed by the 
bitter dissensions of Molinist and Jansenist. The plague of a 
morbid controversialism was eating away the life of the Church. 
Men of lofty piety had been so misguided as to divide the 
Christian body on the questions of exquisite subtlety which were 
raised by Jansen’s Augustinus; and their successors had been 
overtaken by the retribution which ever dogs the footsteps of 
such folly. Directly the field of battle was changed from the 
cloist_r to the pulpit and the Court, men lost sight of the delicate 
distinctions which only the practised organs of a veteran recluse 
could really apprehend. The inevitable consequence was that the 
disputants hardened into rival partisans, and what had been an 
unselfish battle for holy truth sank into a tussle for political pre- 
eminence. The highest interests of the religion on behalf of which 
it was —s engaged, were forgotten in the eagerness to 
forge weapons for the fray. Neither party spared the use of 
calumny; but beyond this the arms they employed were cha- 
racteristic of their respective positions. The Jansenists were 


ae. 
popular with the masses, whose credulity was unbounded: ; 
so they multiplied miracles in which they themselves } 
hardly have believed. The Jesuits were powerful at Cour: 
for they could offer to its priestly rulers bribes from the treas, 
of Roman honours; and therefore they leant upon the prin 
arm. Their conduct during this crisis has fastened a stigma 
their Church from which it will not easily recover. To sean 
bishoprics from the King, and decrees from the Couneil, 
their adversaries, they were content to barter away the 
work of religion by supporting Dubois and courting M 
Pompadour. There is nothing new under the sun. The 
noniena of human vice and weakness seem to recur in 4 
cycle, and to repeat themselves with disheartening ce 

It would be easy to find parallels in other lands and wae 
the complaisance of the Jesuits. 

Meanwhile infidelity was growing apace. The educated diy, 
were being a by what passed before their eyes that Chi. 
tianity consisted in the propagation of unintelligible formulas by 
scandalous this even among those who seemed 
be its most earnest professors. There is a deep significance ip th, 
fact that Voltaire’s brother was a strenuous Jansenist. But tothy 
masses unbelief was preached in still more penetrating tot, 
Secure in the support of the most powerful order in the Chin 
the licentious Court was quite unchecked in the exercise of j, 
—o De Tocqueville has lately interposed his 

istorical authority to shelter the clergy of the eightesnt) 
century from the reprobation with which they have bem 
commonly spoken of. Few Englishmen, at least, will caré ty 
oe is decision as to the whole body; but nothing etl 
well have been worse than the character of the few highly-exalted 
ecclesiastics who clustered round the Court, and who, from theip 
conspicuous position, were looked upon by the nation as the 
types of the national hierarchy. Plenty of instances will 
found in Barbier’s pages. He speaks of De la Fare, Bishop of 
Saon, as being a man gui serait mauvais sujet pour un mo 
taire; and he was one of the principal leaders and writers te 
Jesuit side. Here is a description of another worthy—a pring 
of the blood :— 

The Comte de Clermont does not live the most regular of lives: eis 
incumbent of five benefices in five different dioceses, from which he drum 
8o0o/. a-year; he does not indeed wear a sword, but his hair is drew 
en bourse, and his coat is all broidered and laced; he owes 80,0001. in Park; 
and he changes his mistress every day. 

Barbier then goes on to gossip about the deserted Sultans of 
the day. Her début, as given in a note, is a striking, but not 
an unfair, sample of the aristocratic morality of the age:— 

She was—so the story goes—sold at thirteen, by her mother, to the Comte 
de Clermont, who was himself sixteen. He kept her for a month, anda 
leaving her, wanted to send her a hundred louis by the — aie 
But the Marquis was a faithless commissary, and kept half of it for 

But the prince of infamy—never equalled and scarcely 
SS the Archbishop of Cambray, the Cardinal Dubos. 

e rose to power simply and solely as the boon companitn 
the Regent's horrible revels. His cardinal’s hat was the ptite 
of his services in forcing the Bull Unigenitus upon the Parl 
ment—though it is said that the addition of 240,000. of Freith 
gold was required to induce the Pope to inflict this scandal tp 
the Church. Seven livings and an archbishopric were the tote 
of the Regent’s bacchanalian friendship. : 

The editor of these memoirs well observes that it is idle, wih 
such cases before us, to father, as men are wont to do, theiti 
delity of the Revolution on a knot of brilliant writers. in 
literature may shake a few unstable intellects, and may furuith 
a pretext for the willing unbelief of many more; but it neve 
swayed a nation’s mind. The mass of men, unequal to disput 
tion, and unversed in books, are wont to think of 4 felg 
mainly according to the bearing of its professors. The elevation 
of Dubois, and his impious character, was an argument set tp 
that all France could read it, and was worth the whole artiley 
of the Encyclopédie. It is a terrible lesson, lying on the suri 
of these Memoirs, that the faith of a community is no ques 
of intellectual development, but rises and falls in almost eftet 
proportion to the piety of its more conspicuous teachers. 


VOYAGES HUMORISTIQUES. 
ARSENE HOUSSAYE, better known in this country a t 


author of Philosophes et Comédiennes, is a writer of alff 

essentially French. He has a genuine love of art, a % 
for nature, a vein of poetry showing itself not merely & il 
verse, but here and there in his prose also—and above 
a light rambling sort of pen that is for ever straying into ott 
of-the-way nooks in history, hooking out odd scraps of bio 
from the dust-bin of the ‘past, taking up all sorts of subjects 
moralize upon or illustrate. His present work is 4 book | 
travels, partly in the body to Amsterdam and Venice, party 
the spirit through the streets of Paris—the author being, ™ 
latter case, seated in the flesh at the window of his ™ 
chamber. the 

It is a great pity that the French do not travel more that ‘ 
do; for they make excellent tourists for the benefit 
stay-at-home world. Not that they are remarkable as 
or explorers, or that they describe scenery 
graphically than others, but because a Fren 


* Voyages Humoristiques Par Arstne Houssaye. Paris 1066 
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ll, and very seldom tiresome. If the train is slow, he 
eS ee himself on his reader by an essay on the rela- 
tive speeds of travelling on all the railways he knows—he merely 

ts up a flirtation (M. Houssaye tries this remedy for ennui 
=~ than once) which reads like a bit of dialogue from the 
Variétés. Or if the country be flat and uninteresting, it 
reminds him of the “Landes,” apropos of which he recounts 
an adventure which befel his friend Henri in the Rue 
di Bac in Paris. He always has some artful, pleasant little 
dient for enlivening the journey, with which he rattles along 
48 blithely as the diligence-horse with his collar of bells. He 
has, it is true, this _— advantage, that he is always at his ease 
when travelling—wherever he goes, in Europe at least, he feels 
himself to be at home. An Englishman, on the other hand, 
never gets rid of the sensation that he is in a foreign country ; 
ahd to this fact may be attributed, to some extent, the appear- 
ance of stolid superciliousness for which he is notorious. The pooh- 
ing, sneering Briton belongs, indeed, to a past generation, or 
is fast dying out; and the modern English traveller will, more 
robably, abuse his own country roundly. But he is solemn, 
silent, and reserved, not so much from habit, as from an absurd 
jdea that he will look ridiculous if he betrays any ignorance of 
the country he is in, or lets out the secret that he is not fully up 
toall its ways. It is pride, as much as coldness, that makes him 
the deck of the steamer, or sit bolt upright in the railway- 
carriage, looking as if he were on his way to attend a 
funeral. But the Frenchman is in a very different position— 
he is above and beyond blunders or mistakes. As M. Houssaye 
gays, it is Paris partout. In nine out of ten kingdoms of Europe, 
his tongue is the Court and diplomatic language. To dress as 
he and his wife dress is the ambition of every gentleman and 
lady—to dine as he dines, the paradise of every gourmand. In 
every town he passes through, he finds a French theatre and a 
French newspaper—in almost every village, a restaurant de 
Paris and a magasin des 4:0des. He is not a tourist, but a 
conqueror visiting a subdued ; vovince. A Roman gentleman, on 
a long-vacation ramble in Gaul, was not likely to feel shy when 
§.P.Q.R. met his eye at every turn; and a French traveller 
cannot be otherwise than easy and unembarrassed, affable to the 
vanquished, and perfectly contented with himself, when his su- 
premacy as a civilizer is acknowledged in a hundred different 
ways, from the diners & deux francs in the eating-house, to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes at the bookseller’s. Let any one of 
our readers ask himself whether he would not walk down a street 
nec mg in a much more cosmopolitan frame of mind 
after reading the legend, “ Allsopp’s Pale Ale on draught here.” 
M. Arstne Houssaye affects to grumble at the omnipresence 
of Paris and things Parisian. If you go to the East to study 
costume, he says, you find the Turks following rigorously the 
fashions of Paris—if you go to Germany to study literature, you 
tee the “ Bohemians of Paris” on the stage, and read the 
Mysteries of Paris in the newspapers—if you go to Bergen-op- 
Zoom to study the characteristic dances of the Dutch sailors, 
“on y voit danser la polka de Cellarius.” Weary of feuilletoning 
and redacting, he flies to the Low Countries, and at Dordrecht he 
is handed the Constitutionnel, in which he reads his own article. 
In the cabin of the steamer he finds the Revue de Paris and 
DArtiste. He enters a tabagie at Amsterdam to study national 
manners, and meets a young lady from Saardam who speaks 
“en bon francais, celui des coulisses de l’Opéra,” and a Fries- 
lander who comes from Bordeaux. A man stands up to dance. 
M. Houssaye hopes to see a drunken Dutch sailor; but, alas ! 
“e’était un commis-voyageur en vin de Champagne.” Even in 
art itis the same story. At the exhibition of Amsterdam, he saw 
not only several pictures by French painters, but also several 
imitations of the French school by Dutch artists. ‘‘ Comprenez- 
Yous qu’il se trouve en Hollande des imitateurs de M. Biard et 
M. Jacquand, en Hollande, la patrie de Brauwer et de Metyn?” 
tays M. Houssaye. May Holland never follow a worse model 
. Biard, say we. 
Those, therefore, who look for impressions, remarks on manners, 
‘sitions on national character, will be disappointed in the 
resent instance. After all, what remains to Be told about 
olland or Venice? Is there a spot or peculiarity that has not 
ndone many times? It a travelling Paul Pry 
¢ Sir Francis Head, who could make more of a fortnight at 
Herne Bay than another of a month at Timbuctoo, to find out 
new in Europe. M. Houssaye, however, seldom 
f fe even the attempt. He prefers to flit as lightly as a butter- 
a m Antwerp to Rotterdam, from Rotterdam to Amsterdam. 
¢ frisks into the church at Haarlem, where he hears the great 
in play; and when the storm, price twelve florins, thunder 
and h ed, is over, he is off to sun himself in the tulip-gardens, 
over round a young person who has, of course, “ profil pur, 
yeux d’un bleu tendre, fraicheur délicate sur ses lévres,” in con- 
pairence of which gallantry he has to pay ten florins for a 
wer, The statue of Laurence Coster fails to inveigle him into 
controversy as to the origin of printing. If pressed for an 
gery he would declare in favour of the Chinese in preference 
4 — Gutenberg or the Haarlem hero; but he gaily 
7 at8 Out of the verata questio by asking why we should 
the invention at all, since “ l'imprimerie a placé l’esprit 
Bees un tour de Babel. Nous commencons 4 ne plus 
le temps n’est pas éloigné of nous ne nous enten- 
Us du tout.” From the time of Owen Feltham, who 


said of the Dutch that their houses were cleaner than their 
bodies, their bodies than their souls, every traveller has had his 
joke about the scrubbing-brush in Holland. Here is M. Hous- 
saye’s :— 

La statue d’Erasme est en bronze. Je vais vous donner une idée de la 
ropreté hollandaise : on tint conseil en 1622 pour décider s’il fallait frotter 
a statue; on n’était pas habitué aux statues dans le pays. On décida qu'elle 
serait frottée; on la rendit bientét polie et brillante. Quelques hommiés 
rai bl ropres, mais artistes—déclarérent qu’avec ce systtme on 
altérait tous les traits délicats. Depuis on n’a fus frotté, mais les boris 
bourgeois de Rotterdam n’ont plus admiré la statue.” 


There is one thing, however, in Holland which the natives are 
unable to purify. At a table-d’héte one day, M. Houssaye with 
much difficulty obtained a glass of water, the quality of which 
explained why the Dutch are good sailors. His theory is that 
when they are thirsty, they must go from home to get a drink. 

The sort of journey which our traveller most of all relishes is 
one undertaken “ moins pour arriver que pour voyager ;”’ and, a8 
this does not necessitate physical locomotion, he manages to 
over a good deal of ground, and to fill a good deal of his book, 
with excursions made while he sat at his window. And pleasant 
it must be for those that are imaginative enough, to trav 
taking no thought of hotel-bills or passports, having no fear of 
that ten-pound note running short before you reach home, né 
repentance of having bought that knick-knack which is as great 
a as the old man of the sea, and will never be of any use. 

- Houssaye’s ‘“‘ Voyages & la Fenétre” are very desultory 
rambles. One moment he is following a fair marquise, whose 
story he finds out, and tells without any compunction—at an- 
other, it is the movements of a sign-painter he is bent on 
tracking—then we find him hunting a — who is 
hunting a lady, who is hunting a lover, or at least is supposed to 
be so; and as she is married, we are forthwith enveloped in a 
“ mystére de Paris” of true Gallic piquancy. Now he is peeping 
into an open window, and moralizing upon what he sees :— 

Voyez le jeune Vicomte se penche & la fenétre tout en fumant un cigare ; 
la jeune Vicomtesse s’appuie sur I’épaule du fumeur tout en lisant un journal. 
Le cigare, le journal, voila la vie aujourd’hui; autrefois on causait, aujourd'hui 
on lit. Le cigare a tué la galanterie, le journal a tué la conversation. 


Then he watches the people passing in the streets :—‘ N "est-ce 
pas Lamartine que j'apercois ]a-bas révant aux destinées des 
nations? Helas! nul ne remarque au passage cet homme qui @ 
fait tant de bruit.” But when a pretty girl goes by, every one 
turns round!—‘ Lamartine lui-méme s'est retourné. Ah! 
Madame, si vous aviez su qui se retournait ainsi!” 

The “ Voyage A Venise ” differs from the rest of the book in 
this—that it is almost exclusively a record of an artist’s pilgrim- 
age, and contains remarks and criticisms, many of them subtle 
and eloquent, and all worth reading. Like most Frenchmen, 
M. Houssaye is an ardent admirer of colour and of the Venetian 
school; and the women of Venice found favour in his sight less 
because of their bright eyes and good figures, than because he 
perceived them to “ the same in features and dress as the 
models Titian painted from. As in the streets of Antwerp one 
still sees full forms that seem to have walked out of some 
canvas of Rubens, so at Venice, according to M. Houssaye, the 
faces that Titian—as much a realist as the Flemish master—loved 
to study, may to this day be found; and not the faces merely, but 
the same colours and arrangement of colours which he employed. 
We may mention that M. Houssaye says the great remy | of 
the Foscari is not extinct. When he was at Venice, there 
three of the name living. One was independent, having about 
eightpence a-day; another was employed by the Post-office; 
the third was a clown at a minor theatre. ‘J’aime mieux cela,” 
says M. Houssaye ; “il brave la Fortune en riant. Le bouffon, 
c’est le seul qui se souvienne des Doges, ses aieux.” 

Having gone through the book, we are still at a loss for an 
explanation of the title. Witty these travels are ee 
sparkling, amusing, and occasionally eloquent ; but how are th 
“humoristic,” and what does humoristic mean? Sydney Smi 
says the Scotch had among them a thing called “ wut;” and so the 
French, it would seem, are possessed of something for which 
they have of late adopted the title U’humour, as they had pre- 
viously adopted sportmann, bouldogue, and jocki, to express 
certain other ideas of their own. But what this humour may be, 
is a mystery to us—it is clearly not that which we understand 
by the same word. According to M. Houssaye, it is identical 
with /’esprit—* Si j’avais de l’esprit,on diraitque j’ai del"humour,” 
he says. If so, modern French humour is to the humour 
Rabelais, Shakspeare, or Cervantes, what a biftek is to a beef- 
steak—it has all that cookery and sauce can give it, but it is & 
eA different thing from the original teosl, succulent, juicy 
article. 


A TARANTASSE JOURNEY.* 


A BOOK of travels may be very well worth publishing and 

reading, although it is not written in a ver lively style, 
and although the country described is not particularly interesting. 
Mr. Spottiswoode spent three months last year in making a tour 
theoeah Eastern Russia, and he has now published an account 
of it under the title of a Turantasse —— It is rather 
hard reading, and no part of the inhabited globe appears to be 


* 4 Tarantasse Journey ia, ih the Autumn of 1656. 
By William Spottiswoode, M,A., 1857. 
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more wholly destitute of interest than the provinces through 
which Mr. Spottiswoode travelled. He possesses no unusual 
powers of depicting scenery, and does not seem to be gifted 
with that perception of the ludicrous and that power of sym- 
pathy with strangers which contribute so largely to the art of 
successful travelling. He went, indeed, too fast to do much but 
think how he should pass from stage to stage; and it is princi- 

ally as a guide to future tourists that he writes. He wishes to 
fornich those who may follow him with a useful compendium. 
We have no doubt he will have followers, as there is nothing 
too odd and unaccountable for an Englishman to do. Other- 
wise we should be at a loss to understand why any one 
who could help it—or at any rate, any one who had not 
seen and done everything else—should go in a Taran- 
tasse through Eastern Russia. Mr. Spottiswoode arrived 
in Moscow on the eve of the festivities in honour of the coro- 
nation, but he would not wait a day, and, to the astonishment 
of his friends in that city, persisted in going off as quickly as 
possible to begin his long drive through the waste. What 
should we think of an inhabitant of Moscow who, arriving here 
at a time when the metropolis and the large towns were cele- 
brating a national festivity, should decline altogether to see 
the sights, and, hurrying at once to the Bedford Level, should 
there gallop for a month up and down the country in a one- 
horse fly? Still, if the tourist, although following a strange 
caprice, gives a sensible and unpretending account of what he 
has seen, the book, particularly if a small one, is worth having. 
It is thus that a knowledge of the earth’s surface is obtained 
and spread. The English public knew nothing of East Russia 
before, and now, if they read this book, they will know a 
little. It cannot be much that they will learn, for there does 
not seem to be much to know; and a traveller who goes as 
hard as he can in a car has not very much to tell. The really 
good feature of the book is, that it is free from bookmaking. 
Everything that is inserted has a right to be there, and the 
information given about the outlying tribes is evidently the fruit 
of much painstaking research. There is something simple, scho- 
larly, and genuine about the whole work, and its contents make 
us respect and admire the author, although we cannot pretend 
to be sorry when his car brings him back to Moscow. 


A “tarantasse”’ is a four-wheeled vehicle, with a body resemblin 
a broad low-built boat, truncated at both ends. It is furnishe 
with a hood, but has no seat inside, and the traveller has to sit 
upon his luggage. There are no springs, and the body is placed 
on several long poles which reach from the fore to the aft axle- 
tree. The horses and drivers are provided by Government at a 
fixed price. The former are — and strong, and the latter 
civil and skilful. ‘The yamstchik, as the driver is called, knows 
but one duty in life—to go from his own station to the next ; and 
this he performs as if his soul were dependent on each single 
journey. From Moscow Mr. Spottiswoode went by water to 

azan, and there got into his “ tarantasse” and began his long 
expedition. He drove to the Asiatic side of the Ural mountains, 
and then re-entering Europe, ran down to Astrakhan and the 
Caspian, and thence back to Moscow. Those who, in Mr. Spot- 
tiswoode’s language, ‘propose to themselves a similar tour,” 
may be glad to hear that the ages was accomplished in forty- 
eight days. They may also like to know that in one portion of 
the journey the traveller goes three hundred miles without seeing 
a town, and that during several days Mr. Spottiswoode could find 
nothing to enter in his note-book except, ‘‘ continued undulator 
steppe,” and “similar ae all the restoftheday.” Travel- 
ling went on by night as well as by day. The nights were bitterly 
cold, and Mr. Spottiswoode had no companion but a courier. He 
tells us that he heartily enjoyed his trip, and he explains all the 
discomforts of the journey so unreservedly that we cannot doubt 
that he really felt what he describes, for he cannot be trying 
to tempt imitators into going over the same ground. There is, 
however, no accounting for tastes, and we have no doubt that 
there are several persons in England who will be allured by his 
description, and who would ike to be deprived of sleep b 
hurrying through cold nights at the topmost pace of a yamstchi 
and his team, and to regale their eyes throughout the day by 
looking on “similar undulatory steppes.” e feel sure that 
Eastern Russia is, of all places, the most certain to suit them. 
Mr. Spottiswoode confesses that the natives did not see the 
exact object of any one coming among them. “ My great difi- 
culty,” he writes, ‘ consisted in conveying the idea to them of 
travelling for pleasure and amusement alone.” On his ar- 
riving at any place, the following conversation would take 
place:—“I believe you are an Englishman. Yes. Where 
are you goingP Soandso. What are you going to do there? 
Nothing. But what is your object in going one, excepting 
to see the place. But why do you want to see it? For amuse- 
ment. But there is nothing to see there,” &c. &c. We wish 
that Mr. Spottiswoode, in place of putting et ceteras, had informed 
us what he said to an objection that we really think had some 
weight in it. 

We are almost as glad when he gets to Astrakhan, and the 
car-driving ceases for six days, as he must himself have been. 
For even a roving, eccentric Englishman likes a rest now and 
then to take off his clothes, “which had not been off for a 
fortnight,” and to get a good, sound, unbroken sleep. Mr. 
Spottiswoode was lucky enough to see As under 
the most favourable circumstances, as the chief man of the 


lace, a great caviar merchant, not only entertained hi 
Ctenie, but showed him everything that was to be — 
Our traveller describes what he saw minutely and ¢| 
and used every effort to make himself acquainted with all 
the characteristic features of the city. He took sketches 
the principal buildings and general aspect of all the importan, 
towns he visited, and coloured lithographs from these skotahe 
are inserted in the volume. At Astrakhan nothing is so re 
able as the variety of nations which is to be met with jn 
streets ; and Mr. Spottiswoode takes the opportunity offered 
this mixture of inhabitants, as well as that given by his visit (5 
the Ural tribes, to enter concisely, but with Raouiag and ability 
into the general ethnographical history of some of the mor 
remarkable tribes that hold the border-land of Europe and Asis 
He also gives some account of the Ban per mineral and boty. 
nical productions of East Russia. Besides giving a considerabl, 
amount of information, this book also contains here and there 
a passage very | and effectively written. We will gire 
an extract which we think does the author justice :— 

In spite of the jolting, which for the first few days is very annoying. jt; 
grand Tight to through those forests; the dark pine: points 
out against the sky, and, day after day and night after night, seem hurry; 
away behind us in a never-ending train. The weather is cold and " 
but this seems in accordance with the road by which we are travelling: ws 
are on the high road to Siberia; we have not seen the sun for two days, byt 
at night the moon has sometimes shot out fitfully between the clouds, and 
shown the majesty of the darkness. Occasionally we are awakened from 4 
broken sleep—for we sleep by turns, and not too soundly during the first foy 
nights—by a deep red glare, and flames leaping out even above the tallest 
trees: are we far away at home among the iron districts of England, or ae 
we coming to the “lake and mouth of Avernus?” The forest is on fire 
Presently the chill grey morning draws on; and beneath the double row of 
birch trees, which seem drooping to shelter them as they pass, is a long line 
of drab-clad figures marching in the same direction as ourselves. We instine. 
tively know what it is, but can still hardly believe that a story so sad, » 
strange, so distant, is being realized before our eyes. Near the post-house 
which we are approaching, there is a palisaded building; and here, comforted 
by the contributions of the sympathizing peasantry, the rest themselves for 
awhile from their weary march. Ten thousand sanusllg—anth, at least, is 
the number officially stated—pass this way; and of them one-fourth find ther 
last resting-place in life, before reaching their destination. 


THE ROSE OF ASHURST.* 


(> readers will remember Sydney Smith’s two tests of the 

oodness of a novel :—* Does it make you deaf to the dinner 
bell? While reading it, do you forget to answer even if a bishop 
should speak to you?” They are excellent, but too severe. 
What living writer could hope to attain so high a standard! 
However, there are novels in the world which are very readable, 
though we may be able composedly to close the second volume 
when the soup is on the table, and to reply courteously, even toa 
Dean, while finishing the third; and the works of the author 
before us are mostly of this description. They are thoroughly 
good in tone and principle—contain some very agreeable writing 
tell their story tolerably well—and usually end happily, which, we 
believe, in spite of the new churchyard and tremendous-saeri 
school, is a great element in popularity. We must say for 
ourselves that there are few things we dulike more than, after 
following an exemplary hero and perfect heroine through three 
volumes of terrible trial, to be obliged to leave him giving her 
up for some mysterious and uncomfortable view of the duties of 
life, in which she quite coincides, only she dies of a broken 
heart in consequence of it. 

There is another disagreeable peculiarity of modern novelists 
from which Mrs. Marsh is wholly free. They have a prejudi 
apparently against gifting their heroines wit: rsonal beauty. 

he personages in question are “ interesting-looking,” or “thet 
countenances are stamped with a noble and intellectual expre 
sion,” or “ goodness shines out of their eyes”—but they are no 
beautiful. This we object to strongly, and we believe that mot 

ple agree with us. e confess that we have a strong feelingia 

avour of brave heroes, lovely heroines, and a happy wedding #88 
finale; but we do not wish all to be sunshine—a good dark villains 
occasionally necessary to prevent our story becoming, like Quee 
Elizabeth’s portraits, withoutshade, and therefore untrue to nature. 
Then, even among the respectable characters, we do not wish 
to be made pon | good and — beautiful, for it is apt to 
be distracting, and to weaken, by division, our interest m 
hero and heroine. There is too much of this in the Ros f 
Ashurst. Everybody turns out well; and the degrees of virtue 
and fascination are measured by the table of precedence. 
the doctor’s wife is good and pretty ; the baronet’s lady is charm- 
ing = beautiful; and the marchioness is perfect both in 

an y: 

But let us give our readers a short sketch of the a 
premising that, to do so in anything like the spirit of the 
every pleasing superlative in the language must be used. Fits 
we are intooteend to a model English village, in which evety- 
thing is as it ought to be—pattern squire, his pattern wife, vent 
rable clergyman, charming inn, with “ delightful” host 
hostess, perfect village-doctor and wife (of whom more 
and last, not least, an ideal village-school, with the most exe 
plary of schoolmistresses. On the benches of this school * 
make acquaintance with our hero and heroine, aged five and 
seven, both exquisitely beautiful, both devotedly in love wit 

The Rose of Ashurst. By the Author of “Emilia W. ie 
Hurst and Blackett, 1857. 
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exch other, and both learning to read. The hero is the son 
of the village-doctor, and the heroine is the daughter of a 
d non-commissioned officer. She is, of course, the Rose 
of Asharst, and lives with her grandmother, who is, of course, 
, model grandmother. This is certainly first love in its 
truest sense, and, unlike all other love that ever was heard 
of, it never fails or fades, in spite of the full apieere: of 

‘rents and guardians on both sides from the very beginning. 

e happy pair have nearly completed their education when 
their troubles begin. The lady’s grandmother dies first; so she, 
Amy Grant by name, goes as a nursery-governess to the perfect 
marchioness, whose husband is in every respect exactly what an 

lish peer ought to be, and who, like the hero, engaged him- 

gelf to his wife in her infancy. Here Amy is very happy, but her 
extreme beauty attracts the notice of the young Lord Raymond. 
However, nothing can be more respectful than his conduct, and 
nothing more unchanging than her a At this moment, 
Mr. Lewis, the hero’s father, catches an infectious fever in the 
most heroic way, and dies, leaving his widow and son poorly off, 
unless a certain unsatisfactory brother of his—the only bad cha- 
racter in the book—will 7 some money lent to him long 
before. He declines to do this, as might be expected; and the 
uthful Fabian, whose great ambition is to be a physician, is 
obliged to leave school and turn linendraper. This makes his 

r mother very ill, and Amy leaves Lady St. Eloi, to come 

me and nurse her; and, when she is convalescent, in order to 

in a little money for her, she takes the situation of barmaid in 
- charming village inn. Thither, in course of time, comes Lord 
Raymond on a fishing excursion. His susceptible heart, wounded 
by the beautiful governess, is completely subdued by the lovely 
barmaid and the way she waits at dinner; so he proposes to her 
in the bar, and is flatly refused—which being the only thing 
necessary to perfect the character of this “charming young 
fellow,” he accordingly becomes perfect immediately. ta the 
meantime, the wicked uncle, who is editor of a seditious news- 

per, makes a plot to subvert the Government, and is taken up 
and tried for it. He lies for some months ill in prison, durin 
which time he is nursed constantly by his iioel nephew, an 
is thereby converted, so that when his sentence of transportation 
expires, he turns “‘ Christian missionary.” The denouement will 
easily be guessed. Lord Raymond gives the necessary money 
to complete the education of Fabian Lewis, who marries Amy, 
and is made a baronet for his skill in medicine. Every personage 
in the story—including, besides those we have mentioned, a fasci- 
nating head-gardener, a most amiable linendraper, and various 
other pieces of perfection—joins in the merry dance at the 
wedding :— 

It was a charming wedding. 

Quite a regular rural feast. Not one single member of the little community 
of Ashurst, high or low, but was made happy upon that “4 Everybody was 
feasted at the expense of Lady Vynour and Mr. Strickland. 

It was a beautiful day. The tables were spread out under the trees upon 
the lawn, in front of Ashurst Hall. 

Healths were drank, and speeches were made. Every table had its orators 
in their several degrees. 

The sun seemed to shine as he had never shone before, and everybod 

like fools. And everybody said such a perfect beauty as the bride 
never before been seen at Ashurst. 

And certainly, in her white dress, and wreath of lilies of the valley, with 
the colour restored in all its freshness to her cheeks, and her eyes beaming 
with modest joy—nobody felt inclined to dispute the verdict. 

Suddenly the fiddling struck up, and Mr. Strickland opened the ball with 
the bride. “ The bridegroom followed with Lady Vynour. I would fain have 
persuaded Mrs. Lewis to go down the dance with me—but she coloured, and 
a expression came over her face that stopped me from uttering another word 
upon the par so I sat down by her, and we looked on. 

Job danced with Mrs. Tilley; and nothing would serve Geoffry but he must 
dance with his own fat cook. 

The venerable vicar was there, with hair as white as snow, and his withered 
face so kind and sympathizing ! 

“He looked like as if he Ceongis a blessing,” I heard one of the women 


And so the fiddles played, and the sun shone, and the flowers spread out, 
ind the birds sung, and the old men and women laughed and gossipped, and 
the baby children toddled and screamed for joy, and the rest danced and 

o~ every) dy was — and at last they all went home, thanking 
Very hia a 
And farewell them, 
There—surely it is impossible to imagine anything more 
t than this. The aie wands is, “that so many people 
ae unhappy in the world, if it is at all like the bright picture 
of it contained in the Rose of Ashurst. But that we leave 
-Marsh to explain. She certainly goes further than Lord 
merston himself in her ideas of the excellence of human 
a for he only believes that all men are born good, while 
© apparently holds the still more consolatory faith that they 
Continue so for the rest of their days, with very few excep- 
tions—and those chiefly caused by want of discipline and Radical 
tntiments, speedily repented of, and atoned for by doubly exem- 
conduct afterwards. 

ut in spite of the occasional absurdities of the plot, and the 
Prodigal way in which the couleur de rose is laid on in this book, 
“te are passages in it of great beauty. Take, for example, the 
iption of the first sight of the Southern Cross on board ship 
a. P: 80), which is excellent word painting ; and so is the pic- 
of old Mrs. Grant, Amy’s grandmother (vol. i. pp. 228, 229). 

oa © whole, however, perhaps the best thing in the sto 
“a Portrait of Paul Lewis, the poet and patriot. It is 
when heceived and very cleverly sketched, from the moment 
18 Srst introduced to us, talking grandly to his pretty 


sister-in-law of the noble deeds he meant to do some day, and 
alternately exciting her admiration and disapproval by his 
sentiments, moral, poetical, political, and religious, to that in 
which, having exhausted every one’s patience and his own purse, 
he finally leaves “ his country for his country’s good” as a con- 
victed Chartist leader. His selfishness and arrogance, and the 
contrast between his theories and their practical development, 
are well brought out; and we cannot help feeling that he would 
be more likely to be useful as a warning to foolish young men 
in his first state, than an effective missionary to savage tribes in 
his second or converted character. 

On the whole, we think most people will be amused with 
the Rose of Ashurst. It is a good deal above the average of 
novels, and its tendency is decidedly healthy and good. Its 
faults as a work of art are more to be attributed to the exuberant 
kindliness of its authoress’s nature than to any other cause. 
She is apparently one of those happy people who “think no 
evil,” and therefore cannot describe it easily; but we do not 
welcome her the less heartily on that account, nor does the 
public generally, to judge by her great and deserved popularity. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
Orrice—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. Estaniisnep 1n 1762. 
Capital on the 3lst December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling. Income of the Society 
table tual Soci d the whole of the profi priated 
e Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the profits are aj to 
the benefit of the Assured. 
Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one and the same 


Life. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o’clock, to receive 
Proposals for New Assurances, 

A short account, explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurers 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily, from 10 
to 4 o'clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


Established 1503. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING—ALL PAID UP AND INVESTED IN 1806. 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 


LOBE INSURANCE—Finr: Lire: Annuities: REVERsIONS— 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
J. W. FRESHFIELD, Esg., M.P., F.R.S.—Chairman, 
FOWLER NEWSAM, Ese.—Deputy-Chairman, 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P.—Treasurer. 
Life Insurances granted from Fifty to Ten Thousand Pounds, at Rates particular!, 
favourable to the Younger and Middle periods of Life. d 
No charge for Stamp Duties on Life Policies. Every class of Fire and Life Insurance 
transacted. Medical Fees generally paid. 
Prospectuses, with Life Tables on various plans, may be had at the Offices, and of 
any of the Agents. WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 


Chairman.—-HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Ese. 
Deputy-Chairman.—RKOBERT BIDDULPH, Esq. 
ApDvVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance. 
The Lowest rates of Premium on the Mutvat System. 
THE WHOLE OF THE Prorits divided every Fifth Year. 
An accumulated Capital of £1,575,000 
During its existence the Society has paid in Claims 1,455,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of 890,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1854, averaged £67 rer Cent. on the 
Premiums paid, and amounted to 397,000 
Policies in force ou @ 7,437 
The Annual Income exceeds + « + 240,000 
The next Division of Profits will be made in 1859 
Assurances effected prior to 3lst December, 1859, will participate 
and full be obtained lication to 
uses ani partic may be obtained on application 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


THE 
EXHIBITION 


OF THE 
ART TREASURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
NOW OPEN AT MANCHESTER. 


T= PALACE, covering a space of 18,000 square yards, con- 
tains the LARGEST and most VALUABLE 
COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART, 


Ancient and Modern, ever collected, and which there are many reasons-for supposing 
can never be brought together again. 


REFRESHMENTS are provided’on an extensive scale, at moderate charges. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION:—From the 6th to 16th May (both days inclusive), 
2s, 6d. for each person, On and after Monday, the 18th May, 1s, for each person, 
except on Thursda in each week, when the charge will be 2s. 6d. for each person. 

SEASON TICKETS, at £2 2s., entitle the proprietors to admission on all occasions 
when the Exhibition is open to the public; tickets at £1 1s., entitle to admission on all 
but the “reserved days.” These Tickets may be procured at the Exhibition Building ; 
or at the offices, 100, Mosley-street. 

HOURS OF EXHIBITION.—The doors will be open daily at Ten o’clock, and will 
be closed at sunset. A bell will be rung half an hour before closing. 

CATALOGUES.—A General Catalogue, price 1s., is sold in the Palace. 

BATH CHAIRS are provided at a moderate charge for the use of ladies and 
invalids, 

Arrangements are being made with the various railway com: ies to enable visitors 
to come direct from any part of the country to the Building. The London and 


North-Western Railway Company have arranged to convey eee from London 
by the 6.15 a.m. train, ret to London in the evening, allowing four or five hours 


in the Exhibition. 
Offices, 100, Mosley-street. THOMAS HAMILTON, Secretary. 
XHIBITION OF ART TREASURES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 1857.—-NOTICE TO HOUSEHOLDERS: APARTMENTS.— 
The Executive Committee having reason to believe that many of their fellow-citizens 
will be di d to offer lation to strangers visiting Manchester during the 
riod of the Exhibition, have determined to OPEN, for the convenience of visitors, a 
EGISTRY of the APARTMENTS which, upon application, may be obtained. All 
ies disposed are invited to send, without delay, their proposals in writing, in which 
must be stated the situation of the house, the number of sitting and bed-rooms, and 
other accommodations offered, and the terms required.—Further information may be 
obtained at the offices, and all a J fae be —— ay Mr. SAMUEL 
HADEN, registrar of apartments, No. 100, jey-street, Manc' a 
By Order, THOS, HAMILTON, Secretary. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—First appearance of Madame 
Avsont, Rercwagpt, Viavetti, BENEVENTANO, BELLETTI. 
Last appearance but one of Poccuin1, 
On TUESDAY next, MAY 12, IL BARBIERE DI SEVIGLIA, 
LA ESMERALDA, 
La Esmeralda . 


Give tint, BevLetti, ViaLErti. 
Last appearance of Poccurnt. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
On THURSDAY next, MAY 14th, AN EXTRA NIGHT. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
LA ESMERALDA. 
La Esmeralda—Poccutn1 (her last appearance). 
For particulars see Bills. 
A limited number of Boxes in the half-circle tier have been specially reserved for the 
praie, and may be had on application at the Box-office, at the Theatre, Colonnade, 
aymarket. Price One Guinea and One Guinea and a half each. 


ER MAJESYY’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET.—Under the 
} immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and Her Royal 
ighness the Duchess of Kent. 

RS. ANDERSON, Pianiste to Her Majesty the Queen, and Instructress to their 
Royal Hilghnesees the Prince of Wales, the Teineses Royal, the Princess Alice, the 
Princess Helena, and the Prince Alfred. 

ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT in Her Majesty’s Theatre, Monday, 
May 18th, 1857, commencing at Half-past One o’clock precisely, with all the Principal 
Artistes, also the Band and Chorus of that establishment. 

Conductor . e e Signor Boyettr. 

Principal Vocal Performers, Madlle. Piccotom1nt, Madlle. Marta Spezia, Madame 
Ciara Nove ro, Madile. ANGIoLA OrToLANt, and Madame ALBonI. 

Signor Antonio GruG ini, Mr. CoarLes Branam, Signor Beneventano, Signor 
Grovannt Corst, Signor Finiero Viaertt, and Signor 

Instrumental Solo Performers :— 
Pianoforte—Mrs, ANDERSON, Mrs. F. B. JEWSON, and Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 
Violin—M. REMENYI, Solo Violin to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Violoncello—Signor PEZZE, First Violoncello of H. M. Theatre. 
Contrabasso—Signor GILARDONI, First Contrabasso of H. M. Theatre. 
Further particulars will be duly announced, 
Prices of Admission :— 


es mphitheatre Stalls 


Boxes, Grand Tier . 
» Pit 
» Second, . 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Places to be made at the Box-office of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre; the principal Librarians and Music Publishers; or of Mrs, ANDER- 
son, 34, Nottingham-place, York-gate, Regent’s Park. 


“ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. Under the immediate Patron- 
age of Her a the Fag His nae Highness Prince Albert, Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 

Mr. BENEDICT begs respectfully to announce that, in lieu of his ANNUAL 
CONCERT, he has made arrangements with the Direction to give THREE GRAND 
MUSICAL FESTIVALS, Dramatic, Classical, and Miscellaneous, on WEDNESDAY 
MORNINGS, Jane 10th, 24th, and July 8th. The Artists willinclude Madlle. Prccotomtint, 
Madile. Marta Madlle.AnGiota Ortotant,and Made. AvBon1; Sigr. ANTONIO 
Grverrnt, Herr Retcuarpt, Mr. BrauaM, Sigr. BELLETTI, Sigr. BENEVEN- 
Sigr. Narotzonsr Ross, Sigr. Giovanni Cors!, and Sigr. 
supported by the Chorus and Orchestra of that Great Musical Establishment. 

One portion of the Concert will be conducted by Sigr. BONETTI, 
And another by M. BENEDICT. 

The Programme will include Mendelssohn’s Posthumous Finale to the Opera of 
ne oe performed for the first time in England on the stage; and other important 

orks, 

Instrumental Performers of the greatest eminence have been secured. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 
The Performances have been fixed to commence at Two and terminate at Five o’Clock. 
Supscription Tickets (TRANSFERABLE) | Prices FoR EACH SINGLE ConcERT:— 
FOR THE THREE had 
a. d, 
Private Boxes to hold Four Persons. | Private Boxes to hold Four Taree. 3 
Boxes—Pit Tier. . 44 
Grand Tier . 
First Tier . 
One Pair . 
Two Pair , 
Upper Boxes 


Pit Stalls. 
Pit 


. 
. = 


Grand Tier . 
First Tier . 


° PitStalls . 

Gallery Stalls . . 0 Gallery Stalls 

~ « 0 | Gallery . . 


Applications for Tickets grag be made at all the Fipcee Librarians and Music- 
sellers: of Mr. Bengorcrt, 2, Manchester-square ; and at the Box-Office of the Theatre. 


RYSTAL PALACE—PICITURE GALLERY.—The Public is 
respectfully informed that, owing to the orrengenen of the Pictures for the 
Summer Exhibition, the Gallery will be closed on MONDAY, the 11th instant, until 
FRIDAY, the 22nd, when it will be reopened with increased attractions, particularly of 
the French and other Foreign Schools. 
May 7th, 1857. By Order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE—SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
PeoGRaMMe For THIS Day.—l. Symphony in E flat, Mozart. 2. Scena and 
Aria, “ Non temer,” Mozart, Miss Banks; Violin Obbligato, Mr. Watson. 3. Caprice, 
for Pianoforte, Mendelssohn, Mr. Gunther, 4. “Adelaide,” Beethoven, Mr. Montem 
Smith. 6. Overture, “ Benvenuto Cellini,’ Berlioz. 6. Song, “Bid me discourse,” 
Bishop, Miss Banks. 7, Air varié, for Violin, De Beriot, Mr. Watson. 8. Ballad, 
“My pretty Jane,” Bishop, Mr. Montem Smith. 9. Overture, Preciosa, Weber.— 
Doors open at Twelve. Concert at half-past Two. Admission, Half-a-Crown. 


SPANISH MANTILLAS.—A. BLACKBORNE begs to 
inform the nobility and gentry that he has a choice COLLECTION of the above 
MANTILLAS.—Original Spanish Depdt, 56a, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 


ELDELBERG.—An Oxford Classman, M.A., has a vacancy for 
a Pupil. Classics and Modern Languages.—For particulars, &c., address to 
M.D., Maddox’s Library, Upper Albany-street,sRegent’s Park, N.W. 


R. KAHN’S MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Srreet, Leicester 
SquarE. Programme :—Lectures by Dr. Kaun, at 3 o’clock, on highly 
interesting and instructive topics, and by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S., F.E.S., as follows :-— 
At half-past 1, the Phenomena, Curiosities, and Philosophy of the Sense of Sight. At 
4, the Great Tobacco Controversy. At Half-past 7, the Food we eat; its Uses, Prepa- 
ration, Adulteration, and Digestion. The Museum contains 1000 Models and Prepara- 
tions, and is wholly unrivalled in the world. n daily (for gentlemen only) from 10 
till 10. Admissi s. Catalogues, containing Dr. Kahn’s Lectures, gratis to visitors. 
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PARLIAMENT. 
ONVOCATION.—The Guardian of Wednesday next, May 13, 


will contain a special report of the proceedings in both Houses 
for the Province of Canterbury, and a full account of the opening “ot pee 
Published every Wednesday, price 7d., at the Office, 3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W¢ 
HAT WILL THIS COSL TO PRINT? is often a tho 
passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and agit 
benevolent feelings. Apply as under, and you will receive every information af 
Ricuarp Barrett, Mark-lane, London. Established 25 years, 


IBLIOTHEQUE DES CHEMINS DE FER. This interest 
Collection, consisting of History, Travels, Novels, and Books for youth ait 
most may 4 elegant bindings ‘or the 
mas presents, at W. Jerer’s, Forei; seller, 15, Burlington-ar: 
road, Brighton, Catalogues, one cade, and 69, King’ 


NG CELEBRITIES. i 
NG EL EBR KS A Series of Photographic Portrait, 


The number for May contains Major-General Sir W. F. WILLIAMS, Bart 
Memoir. 
Mavtt and Potysiayx, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly ; ang 
Davip Bogur, 86, Fleet-street. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Macaulay’s History 


England, Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, Works by Archbishop Whately, Dr, Trench, 
Miss Sewell, and Miss Yonge, with many other books, are now on Sale at Buu’ 
Lrprary, at much Reduced Prices. Catalogues sent post free. Butt’s Lip 
19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. um, 


Now ready, Postage free, 


LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW and CHOICE BOOKS jy 
Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS with. 
drawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, 
Cuaries Epwarp Mupir, New Oxford-street, London; 
and Cross-street, Manchester. 
This Day, Third Edition, revised, 6s. 
ISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. ByF.¢, 
Masstnaperp, M.A., Rector of South Ormsby, Prebendary of Lincoln, 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, 8vo, 16s. 
UGGESTIONS FOR THE REPRESSION OF CRIME, Co. 
tained in Charges to the Grand Juries of Birmingham; supported by Additional 
Facts and Arguments, by MattHew Davenport Hit, Q.C. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
In a few Days, Feap. 8vo, 
XAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PROFESSOR HAROLD 
BROWNE’S EXPOSITION OF THE ARTICLES, Prepared with the consent 
of the Author. By J. Gore, M.A. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


In a few Days, Crown 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 
LEMENTS OF FORTIFICATION, FIELD AND PER. 
MANENT, for the Use of Students, Civilian and Military. By Captain Leypy, 
Director of the Practical Military College at Sunbury, late of the French Staff, &&, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 
Nearly ready, Crown 8vo, 
HE CHOEPHORZE OF ASSCHYLUS. With Notes. By 
Joun CoNINGTON, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
By the same Editor, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE AGAMEMNON OF ASSCHYLUS. With Metrical Trans. 
lation and Notes. 
London: Jonn W. Parxker and Son, West Strand. 
By the Right Hon. Sir G, Cornewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. ; 
N THE CREDIBILITY OF EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 
2 vols. 30s. 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF OPINION. 10s. 6i. 
ON THE METHODS OF OBSERVATION AND REASONING IN POLITIC. 
2 vols. 28s. 
ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF SOME POLITICAL TERMS, 9s. 
FABLES OF BABRIUS, With Notes. 5s. 6d. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
By J. A. Rogsuck, M.P. 
ISTORY OF THE WHIG MINISTRY OF 1830, TO THE 
PASSING OF THE REFORM BILL. 2 vols, 28s. 
THE COLONIES OF ENGLAND; a Plan for the Government of some Portia 
of Our Colonial Possessions. 7s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
By Massey, M.P. 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. The first volume, 8vo, 12s, The second volume will 
be ready in the Autumn. . 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
By M.P. 
ELAZQUEZ AND HIS WORKS. & 
CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. Thiti 


Edition. 8s, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
ByC. B. Apperuey, M.P. 
TRACT ON TICKETS OF LEAVE. & 
PUNISHMENT NOT EDUCATION: a Tract on Tickets of Leave and 
Licences, 6d. 
TRANSPORTATION NOT NECESSARY. 2s. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Edited by Viscount M.P. 
ELIORA;; or, Better Times to Come. Containing Papers bf 
Lords Carutsiz, Dartmouta, M.P., and 
Rev. S. G. Osporye, Hon. T. Byne, Dr. Hoox. 
London: Jonnw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, Library Edition, 8vo, much enlarged, and thoroughly revised, 16s., of "i 
IOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, FROM I 
ORIGIN IN GREECE, DOWN TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Gxonat 
Henry Lewes. sai 
“This new edition may almost be considered as a new work, so many are tne 
tions, and so extensive the alterations. Seven new names have been added to be 


HICHESTER THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE.—This College is 

intended to receive Graduates only, to prepare them for the Theological Examina- 

tions and .or Parochial work. The terms of the College extend from January 21st to 

June 21st, and from August 12th to December 20th, with a fortnight’s vacation at Easter 

= a For further particulars, apply to the Rev. C, A, Swainson, the 


of Philosophers—Abelard, Algazzali, Giordano, Bruno, Hartley, Darwin, Ch 
all. An Introduction, setting forth the distinguishing characteristics # Philosophy 
d Science, replaces the original Introduction. Under the heads of Socrates, 
phists, Aristotle, Hume, Condillac, Kant, and Eclecticism, considerable addition’ 
d alterations will be found; and throughout, the revision has been such scared 
paragraph remains unaltered.”—Prefuce, 
London: Jonw W. and Soy, West Strand, 
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ready, price One Shilling, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER’S SPEECH:ON 


THE BUDGET. James Rrpeway, Piccadilly. 
— ~~ This day, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
pASTORAL LETTER to the CLERGY OF HIS DIOCESE, 
A se his Trieunial Visitation in April, May, and June, 1857. By Henry, Lord 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLL., is published THIS 
DAY. CONTENTS: 
V. Phot hy. 
VI. Roving Life in England. 
JI, Lunatic Asylums. ; VII. Persia and its Inhabitants. 
IV, Political Squibs and Satires. VIL. The New Parliament and its Work- 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


if > 7 

HE LAW MAGAZINE AND LAW REVIEW, for May, 
being No. 5 of the united New Series, is just published, price 5s., and contains :— 
The Juridical Society—2. Diocesan Institutions in France—3. Current Legal Litera- 
I Fictions—5. Distribution of Intestates’ Estate—6. The Married Woman 
ion—7. Daniell’s Chancery Practice—8. Statute Law Commission—9. The New 
‘ament—10. The Late Frauds—11. French Law on Titles of Honour—12. Right 
to the Sea-shore—13. Lord Brougham's Acts and Bills—14. The Law Amendment 
Society's Papers—15. The Denison Case. Selection of —— Points—Short Notes 

of New Law Books—Events of the Quarter—List of New Publications, &c. 


London: Burterworrns, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 


MHE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL AND REPORTER, No, XIX. 
FOR SATURDAY, MAY 9, contains Leading Articles—Lawyers and Laymen, 
The case of Mansell v. the Queen ;—Correspondence—Review, Christie’s Concise Pre- 
cedents of Wills—-Law Amendment Society—Juridical Society—Law versus Life— 
ry Costs—Parliamentary Practice on Private Bills—A Summary of the Week’s 
‘gal News—Recent Decisions in Chancery—Cases at Common Law specially interest- 
ing to Attorneys—Reports of Cases decided in the Superior Courts. Price 1s., or with- 


Re 8d. 
salem, Published at the Office, 13, Carey-street, W.C. 


This day, price 2s. 6d. 
Pinto OF SUEZ SHIP CANAL.—Report and Plan of the 


L Pedestrianism in Switzerland. 
IL, Slavery in America. 


International Scientific Commission. With Appendix, containing the latest 
ia] Documents. 
London: Joun Weatz, 59, High Holborn. 
SPINAL DEFORMITIES. 

Just published, Second Edition, price 1s. 6d. 
ASES AND OBSERVATIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
beneficial results which may be obtained by close attention and perseverance, in 
some of the most unpromising instances of Spinal Deformity, without the use of Steel 
Stays or other similar contrivances. With Engravings illustrative of the Cases. By 
Siuves Hare, F.R.C.S., Author of “ Practical Observations on Curvatures of the 


Spine,” Se. 


‘London: Joun CauRCHILL, and may be had of all Booksellers. 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
IGESTION AND ITS DERANGEMENTS. By T. K. 
Caampers, M.D., > mea to St. Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer on Medicine 
at St. Mary’s Medical School. 
“Distinguished by great good sense as well medical acumen in all that relates to 
the direct treatment of disease and the dietetic management of a patient.”—Spectator. 
Joun Cuvurcuity, New Burlington-street. 
This day is published, in 8yo, 143. 
GYPT AND THE GREAT SUEZ CANAL. A Narrative of 
Travels in Egypt,&c. By M. Bartuetemy Sr. Hivarre. 
London: Benttey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
UNIFORM WITH “NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
This day is published, in Crown 8vo, 5s. 
N IGHTSHADE. By W. Jounsron, M.A. 
London; Rrcnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 3 Vols, 
NN E TO DB. 


London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


This day is published, in 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


ISTORICAL AND MILITARY ACCOUNT OF THE DE- 
FENCE OF KARS. By Colonel Arwett Lake, C.B. 
London; Ricnarp Bentwey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY, by Mrs. Cuaxuics, is now ready 


London: Ricnarp BentLEy, New Burlington-street. 


Just ready, in 8vo, 


ENTAL CULTURE REQUIRED FOR CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS. Delivered on occasion of the Consecration of Dr. Fitzgerald. 
By Archbishop WuaTELy, 


London: Ricnarp BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE ONLY UNABRIDGED EDITION. 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ECTURES ON COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
ITS RELATION TO THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By M. Guizor. 
oly Unabridged Edition. 
London: Ric#arp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 


BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By M‘IntTosn, 
DY Curator of the Royal Gardens of His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
v Vols. Royal 8vo, published separately. 
(4,0 Formation of Gardens—Construction, Heating, and Ventilation of 
i lanthouses, Pits, Frames, and other Garden Structures, with Practical 
Voi Pareto by 1073 Engravings, pp. 776. Price £2 10s, 
RACTICAL GARDENING, contains—Directions for the Culture of the 


Fruit and Plant Houses, with select Lists of Vegetables, Fruits, and Plants, 
279 Engravings. Price £1 17s. 6d. 
Wiu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In 4to, price £4 10s., bound in cloth, 


TREATISE ON PAINTIN 
A 130 Etchings fom Four Ports. 


Vol. 11, 
tea Garden, the Hardy Fruit Garden, the Forcing Garden, and Flower Garden, 
it 


Illustrated by 
By Jonny Burnet, F.R.S, 


1. ON TH The Parts may be had separately, , 

. O: E EDUCATION OF THE EYE, Price £1 5s. 

; ~ COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition. Price 15s. 

: = LIGHT AND SHADE. Sixth Edition. Price 18s. 

inte COLOUR. Fifth Edition. Price £1 11s. 6d. 
sat of obey Proof Impressions of _the Plates on India Paper, having a double 
Roroeco, Bilt tone colour, and a Portrait of the Author. Price £8 8s., half-bound 


3-and J, 40, Brewer-street, Golden-square, W. 


NOTICE. 
R. RUSKIN’S NOTES ON THE PICTUR 
ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS, will be published in a few days, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
MRS. GASKELL’S MEMOIRS OF CURRER BELL. 
Just Published, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with a Portrait of Miss Bronté and a View of 
Haworth Church and Parsonage. Price 24s. cloth, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


HE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, Author of “ Jane 

. _ Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Villette,” &. By Mrs. Gaskexx, Author of “ Mary Barton,” 
Ms Gaskell = at one of the best biographies of b 

which we can recal to mind,”—Atheneum, oe ee 


AT THE 
ATER COLOUR 


2. 
AN ENGLISHMAN AMONG THE MORMONS. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, with Map, price 9s, cloth, 


Ava TO SALT LAKE; being a Journey across the Plains, 


to the Mormon Settlements at Utah. By Wittiam CHanpLEss. 


3. 
TORIES AND SKETCHES. By James Payn. Post 8yo, 
price 8s. 6q. cloth. 
“A yolume of pleasant reading.”—Literary Gazette. 
“Mr. Payn is gay, spirited, observant; and shows no little knowledge of men and 
books,” —Leader, 


NEW NOVELS. 
1 
THE SURFACE: A Story of English Country Life. 
(Just ready. 


ELOW 
3 Vols. 


3, 
TMHE ROUA PASS; or, Englishmen in the Highlands. By 
Ertck Mackenzir. 3 Vols. 

“The attractions of the story are numerous and varied. It is a success, regarded 
as a brilliant social picture of stirring scenes and striking adventures.”—Sun. - 

“Although there is no direct resemblance in the ‘ Roua Pass’ to the Bronté Novels, 
it has this feature in common with them—the book appears to be the result of a close 
examination of life and scenery.”—Spectator. 

“ The romance is ingenious and interesting, and the story never flags. It is beauti- 
fully written; and the pictures of the highlands are most graphic.”—Critic. 

LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


MISS BURDETT COUTTS’ PRIZES. 
Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, pp. 238, 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF PRIZES FOR COMMON 
THINGS, offered and awarded by Miss Burperr Courts, at the Whitelands 
raining Institution. 
London: T. Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


VHE UNITED LIBRARIES (CHURTON’S AND BOOTH'’S), 
307, Regent-street, next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS immediately on publication, and also a collection 
of the best Works, ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN, accumulating since 1786. 
Subscriptions, Ong PER AnNnuM; Country Subscribers, Two Gurw 
anp Upwarps. The Annual Addenda to the Catalogue is now ready, and can be 
on application. 307, Regent-street, W. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE CLASSICS, 
Crown 8yo, in Antique binding, 


IRGILIT OPERA.—The WORKS OF VIRGIL, from the 
ae ee and Wagner; with 250 Illustrations from the most authentic 
sources, 8s. 6d. 


HORATIIL OPERA.—The WORKS OF HORACE; with 250 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrrn and Co., 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 


Just published, 3 Vols., price £1 11s. 6d. 


HOTO THE SULIOTE: a Tale of Modern Greece. By 
Davip R. Mortrer, Esq., H.B.M. Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne. 

“The story of the brave Suliote is very spirited and interesting.” —Atheneum, April 18. 

“ A few remarks on the state of Turkey, from the pen of so able a writer and so ex- 

perienced a man in Eastern affairs as the author of this work, confer added value upon 

the interest of this admirable story.”— Observer, April 19. 

“Since ‘ Anastasius,’ there has been nothing that could rival that Recesting work, 

until Mr. Morier gave to the world ‘Photo the Suliote.”—Bath and 


Gazette, April. 
London: L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, One Vol., 6s. 


NDER THE LIME TREES. By Carottne Ricketts, 
Author of “Trials; or, A Life’s Lessons,” &c., conteinteg The Sisters—Lucy 
Dawson—The Grange—Sister Margaret—A Tale of Liménian Life. 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street. 


Just published, One Vol., »rice 10s. 6d. 


SSAYS by Ricwarp Perry, Esq., containing Australian 
Sketches—The Early Years of Pitt—Pitt and Wilberforce—Poetry contributed 


to an Amateur Magazine. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street. 


Just published and imported from Paris, price 8s. 


ANUEL d’'HARMONIE. Pratique et Kiémentaire a l’usage 
des Pensionnats et des Méres de Famille ; ouvrage approuvé par le Conservya- 
toire Impérial de Musique. 
L. Boots, 307, Regent-street, London. 


Also lately published, 


CONVERSATIONS ON HARMONY. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Crprtani Potrer, Esq. One Vol. 8vo. 12s, 
“This work promises to become a necessity in the school-room, and a valuable com- 
panion to the private student.”—Morning Post. 
“We can sincerely recommend our musical readers to peruse this work for their 
benefit.” —Duily News. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street; and Loneman and Co., Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in 1 Vol., thick Royal 8vo (of 680 pages), cloth boards, price 8s, 
(allowed to purchasers to the amount of £5), 
ATALOGUE GENERAL DES LIVRES FRANCAIS, 
ITALIENS, ESPAGNOLS, Anciens et Modernes, qui se trouvent chez BartHEs 
et Lowst1, libraires, 14, Great Marlborough-street, London, (W.) 

This Catalogue contains a vast selection of all the most important works in all 
departments of French, Italian, and Spanish literature, many of which have been 
collected during repeated journeys on the Continent. In it will be found a fine collec- 
tion of works on Theology, Philosophy, Diplomacy, Natural History, Mathematics, 
Military Art, Chess, Transactions of the principal learned Societies of Europe, a most 
extraordinary selection of works on the Fine Arts, Painting, ay Miscellaneous 
Literature, History, Numismatics, Memoirs, Voyages and Travels, including all the 
Exploratory ones published at the expense of the French Government. 

*,* A separate Catalogue of Elementary Books and popular Publications 
may be had, price 1s, 
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Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 1s, 6d, sewed, 
RIFLES, HISTORICAL AND POETICAL, from an Idler’s 
Commonplace- Book, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


In a few days will be published, in Feap, 8vo, 


HE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. BY THE CREATURE 
OF THE HOUR: A Work in which the chief Topics of the Day, Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Social, are freely discussed, 
London: Lonemay, Browy, Green, Lonemans, and Ropers. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 6d. cloth, ; 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION ; or, the Principles and 
_ Practice of Teaching. By Tuomas Tarts, F.R.A.S., late of Kneller Training 
College; Author of “ Algebra made Easy,” &c. Second Edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged, but printed in a more convenient form, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and Ronerts. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 6d, cloth, 


HE ANGLER IN THE LAKE DISTRICT; or, Piscatory 
Colloquies and Fishing Excursions in Westmoreland and Cumberland, By Jonw 
Davy, M.D., F.R.S. 
Also by Dr. Davy, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, b 
THE ANGLER AND HIS FRIEND; or, Piscatory Colloquies 
and Fishing Excursions, 
“Young anglers will read his volume with profit, and old anglers with pleasure. It 
i just S.. quaint, chatty, calm, yet cheerful book, which a work on angling should 
At, 
"Lenten: Lonomay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


A New Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
YRA GERMANICA: Hymns for the Sundays and chief Festi- 


vals of the Christian Year. Translated from the German by CatHeRinz WINK- 
wortg, Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 


*,* A Second Series, by the same Translator, is in the press, 
The above work forms a Companion to 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA, translated by S. Winxkworra. 
With Preface by the Rev. C. Krinasuey, and Prefatory Letter by the Chevalier Bunsen. 
Second Edition, Fcap, 8vo, price 5s. 
London: Longman, Brown, LONGMANS, and Ropgrts. 
In One Volume 8vo, with above 12,000 Woodcuts, £3 13s, 6d. cloth, 
OUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS. New Edition, 
corrected to the Present Time, by Mrs, Lovpon; assisted by Grorcr Don, 
F.L.S., and Davip Woostsr, late Curator of the Ipswich Museum. 
*,* This Edition contains nearly 250 additional pages, and above 2000 new Illus- 
trations, without addition to the price. 
Included in the above, and to be had separately, price 21s. 


SUPPLEMENT: Comprising all Plants originated in or intro- 
duced into Britain between March, 1840, and March, 1855 ; with a new General Index‘to 
the whole Work, and above 2000 new Woodcuts, 


London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co. . 
COLLECTIVE EDITION OF MR. READE’S POEMS, WITH THE AUTHOR'S 
FINAL REVISION. 
Just published, in 4 vols. Feap. 8vo, price £1, cloth, 
VHE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN EDMUND READE. 
New Edition, revised and corrected : With additional Poems, 

CONTENTS :— 

Life’s Episode. 

Cain the Wanderer. 


Italy, in Four Parts, 

Vision of the Ancient Kings. 
Our Youth, and how it passed, 
Cataline. 

Memnon, Revelations of Life. 
Lyrical Poems. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


MR. SPOTTISWOODE’S TRAVELS IN RUSSIA. 


Just published, in 8vo, with a Map, several Wood En vings, and 7 Illustrations in 
tinted Lithography from Sketches by the Author, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


TARANTASSE JOURNEY THROUGH EASTERN RUSSIA 
in the Autumn of 1856, By Sporriswoops, M.A., F.R.S. 

“ Throughout this extensive journey he studied landscapes, industry, men, and man- 
ners, with a careful and discriminating eye, throwing the results into a pleasant narra- 
tive form, always solid, never heavy, always amusing, never frivolous. Were we to 
offer tourists a model, we could not select a better than this thoroughly interesting 
book.” —Leader, 

“A book which breathes of mountain blasts and airs of the desert, inspiring a@ pas- 
sion for remote and solitary adventure, and reflecting the enthusiasm of a traveller's 
restless craving for speed and change. A better three months’ work could 
scarcely have been accomplished than this adventurous tour; nor could a route, often 
dreary and , and ding in perils of exposure and hardship, have been 
described with more unflagging spirit or heartfelt relish, than has been done in the 
pages of this delightful book.”—Literary Gazette, 

London: Loneman, Rrown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


OMOS: An Attempt to Demonstrate a Central Physical Law 


in Nature, 


“To such men as Faraday, in his ‘Experimental Physics ;’ Helmholtz, in his ‘ Re- 
searches on Electricity,’ &c.; Grove, in his ‘ Correlation of Physical Forces ;’ Carpenter, 
in his able ‘ Essay on the Mutual Relations of the Vital and Physical Forces ;’ and, 
lastly, to the author of ‘ Nomos,’ in his search after a central law in nature, are we at 
present chiefly indebted for the lenses with which we peer into the darkness in which 
the workings of nature are shrouded.”—Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

“A work which cannot fail to awaken and direct inquiry in physical philosophy.”— 
Medical Times and Gazette. 

“A book which is full of original thought from beginning to end, and which ought 
to be in the hands of every student of nature.”—Lancet, 

“A very remarkable and clever book, equal in interest, but very different in its 
principles and objects, to the celebrated ‘ Vestiges of the Creation,” ”"—Journal of 
Psychological Medicine, 

London: LonGman, Brown, Green, Lonomans, and 


HUNT ON STAMMERING 
Is published this day, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, with many important 
additions, price 3s. 6d. post free. 
A TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAMMERING, &c. By 
James Hunt, Ph.D., M.R.S.L., &c. 


“Mr. Hunt’s method is more simple, as well as more effective, than that of other 
professors of the same art.”— Westminster Review. 
“ Unquestionably the most popular treatise ever given to the world.”—Sun. 
“Mr, Hunt’s cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.”—Atheneum, 
London: Lone@man and Co., and by post from the Author, 
8, New Burlington-street, W. 
Now ready, price 4s., Post 8vo, cloth, 
XPERIENCES IN EASTERN MILITARY HOSPITALS, 
with Observations on the English, French, and other Medical Departments, the 
Organization of Military Medical Schools and Hospitals, By Peter Pixcorrs, M.D., 
late Civil A oy to the Seutari Hospitals, With a Map of the Bosphorus, showing 
the sites of the Military Hospitals in 1855, 
and Nora@arr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C.; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 


NEW WORKS. 


DR. BARTH’S AFRICAN TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIEs, 


This day are published, Three Volumes, 8vo, with 11 Maps, 100 Engraving, 
on Wood, and 36 Illustrations in tinted Lithography, price 63s, cloth, 


TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA: 


Being the JOURNAL of an EXPEDITION undertaken under the auspices 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government in the Years 1849-55, 
‘By HENRY BARTH, Ph.D., D.C.L. 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Asiatic Societies, &, 
*,* Vols. IV. and V., completing the Work, will be published in the 
Autumn. 
Il. 


TOWERS. By Antuony 
Author of “ The Warden.” 3 Vols. Post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


Ill. 


acm, STATEMENTS, AND EXPLANATION 

connected with the Publication of the Second Volume of the Tenth 
Edition of Horne’s “Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures,” 
By 8. Davipson, D.D. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Iv. 


CeiaAsiy IN CHINA, TARTARY, AND 
Ry By M.l’Abbé Hvuc. Translated with the Author's sanction, 
2 Vols. 8vo, 21s. 


IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


SSAYS from the “ Edinburgh” and “ Quarterly Reviews,’ 
Addresses, and other Pieces. By Sir Jonn ——a Bart., M.A., &. 
Friday 


RANCIS ARAGO’S LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
SCIENTIFIC MEN. Translated by the Rev. B. Powzu, MA, 
Admiral W. H. Smyru, For. Sec. R.S., and R. Grant, M.A. 8y0. 


7. 
EMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY, OF 
ANDREW CROSSE, the Electrician. Edited by Mrs. A. Cross. 
One Vol., Post 8vo. 
8. 
GUNES MONTHS AMONG THE ALPS: with the 
Ascent of Monte Rosa, the Ascent of the Altels, the Pass of the Strab- 
leck, &e. ByT. W. Hincuxirr, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. Post 8vo, with 
4 Illustrations. 
9. 
Tals THE SQUATTER’S HOME: A 
Story of Australian Life. By Wizttam Howrrr. 2 Vols., Post 


10. 


ATHERINE DE VERE: a Tale. By H. M W. 
Feap. 8vo. Price 7s. [ Ready. 
11. 
USIC THE VOICE OF HARMONY IN ALL 
CREATION. Selected and arranged by Mary Jane Estcovst. 
Feap. 8vo. 
12. 
HE FAIRY FAMILY: A Series of Ballads and 
Metrical Tales, illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. Crown 
8vo, with Frontispiece and Pictorial Title. 


13. 
pooesre IRISH MELODIES, a New Edition, the 
Music printed with the Words, in 1 Vol. Imperial 8vo, small musie 
size, convenient aud legible at the Pianoforte, but more portable than the 
form of Musical Publications. ' 
14, 
IFE OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. Illustrated by 
Grorce Crvrixsmank. With a Biography of the Knight, 


ith 2 
Authentic Sources, by Ropzrt B. Broven, Esq. No. I. with 2 © 
Royal 8vo, 1s. ’ [Om the 30th inst. 


*,* To be completed in Ten monthly Numbers. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, 
AND ROBERTS. 


cir office, 
London: Printed by Tnomas Cuoate Savitt and James Atton th 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex ; aad un-street, 
Davip Jonzs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Isli ‘at the Oltice, 39, hampt 
Strand, in the same County.—May 9, !857. 
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